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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@~—— 

With the “Spectator” of Saturday, April 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 

in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news of the week from Matabeleland is rather con- 
fused. It may be taken as certain that the whole 
Matabele tribe has risen, and that to dislodge its impis from 
the hills round Bulawayo—this is the official spelling—will 
take a serious effort, if not a reinforcement of regular troops, 
It is also probable that several subordinate tribes will, unless 
the insurrection is rapidly put down, join the Matabeles. 
The area of the revolt, too, extends, and the number of whites 
murdered is now estimated at two hundred, while the temper 
of the blacks, even in the suburbs of Bulawayo, is obviously 
bad. On the other hand, the relief parties always win in 
little battles, volunteers are advancing from many places to 
aid the besieged, and the settlers are obviously full of heart. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes was expected at Bulawayo, but he either 
fell ill at Fort Salisbury of malarial fever, or, as is possible, 
that report has been circulated to prevent any special attack 
being made upon his party by natives who may think him an 
invaluable hostage. He may, that is, be moving on the 
capital with his hundred and twenty volunteers and two 
hundred Sondanese, while his enemies think him sick. 











The French Senate, urged on by the Moderates and by all 
the classes which dread the Income-tax Bill, is not disposed 
to abandon its quarrel with M. Bourgeois. It insisted on 
Friday week on “further explanations” as to the Egyptian 
affair, and on M. Bourgeois refusing to give them, a Senator 
with the significant name of M. Milliard proposed a direct 
vote of want of confidence. He made rather a good speech, 
affirming that under M. Bourgeois the position of France 
in the world had receded, and that its policy in Mada- 
gascar was “incoherent” — which is true, but is in- 
tended—and the Senate, on a division, passed the vote of 
censure by 155 tu 85. A meeting of the Cabinet was there- 
fore called, but decided that as it was supported by the 
Chamber it need not attend to the Senate’s opinion. The 
Senate must, therefore, give way, or, by refusing to discuss 
any financial Bills, must practically cut off the supplies. We 
do not believe that it has the nerve for this, but if it has, M. 
Faure must demand permission to dissolve. He is himself 
favourable to M. Bourgeois, but that Minister has against him 
most Moderates, all the great capitalists, and, we feel nearly 

certain, the Russian Government. 


The Times published on Saturday a letter from its corre- 





spondent in Paris confirming even in details the explanation 
we suggested on Saturday last of the fall of M. Berthelot. 
That Minister fell because the Russian Government refused 
to be dragged at his heels. The Russian Ambassador, it 
seems, complained formally to the French Premier that M. 
Berthelot had announced a policy in Egypt which Russia was 
expected to support without previously consulting St. Peters- 
burg. The communication was courteously made, and accom- 
panied by protestations that the Czar would not for the world 
interfere in the internal affairs of France, but its meaning 
was so serious that the Ambassador subsequently prodaced 
evidence that it was entirely endorsed by his Government in 
St. Petersburg. A Cabinet Council was then called, and M. 
Berthelot was informed of the facts and told that he must go, 
which he did, retiring, it is said, to his own house without 
even calling for the last time at the Foreign Office. He is 
clearly very angry, but will say nothing for the sake of the 
Alliance. We have given elsewhere some reasons for thinking 
that the Russian Embassy sympathises with the Moderates, 
and would not be sorry to see the “Socialist ” M. Bourgeois 
disappear as well as M. Berthelot. 


The Italians on April 2nd inflicted a somewhat severe defeat 
on the Dervishes, Colonel Stevani, in command near Kassala, 
driving back an advancing column with heavy loss. He was 
inclined to follow up his victory, but was ordered by General 
Baldissera to retire, an order which gave rise to a rumour 
that Kassala had been evacuated. This is not correct, and it 
is probable that Colonel Slade, who has started for Erythrea, 
will convey a request to the Italian General to hold Kassala 
if he can. It seems probable that a serious British campaign 
against the Dervishes is intended for the summer. The railway 
is being pushed on to Akasheb, and orders have apparently 
been issued to delay active operations until the Nile rises. 
The rumours, too, of an Indian expedition to Suakin increase, 
and altogether the idea seems to be to gather force on two 
sides, and then strikea heavy blow. The Khalifa on his side 
is collecting his forces, and it is not impossible that he may 
try to rush the British at Suakin and on the Nile at the 
same moment. General Kitchener is clearly preparing, by 
strengthening the garrison at Suakin, and enlarging the 
defensive works at Wady Halfa, for some such eventuality. 


The new Italian Ministry is trying seriously to remedy the 
shameful condition of affairs in Sicily. The Premier, who is 
a Sicilian and understands the island, has appointed a 
Senator, Count Codronchi, Civil Commissioner of Sicily, with 
the whole power of the executive government, and with 
special authority to control municipalities, and to revise pro- 
vincial and municipal expenditure. This reform does not 
touch the root of the mischief, the condition of the land- 
tenure, which is less adapted to the needs of the island than 
that of Ireland was in its worst days, but the Commissioner 
will be able to suppress the infamous jobbing which has pre- 
vailed in the collection of local taxes. The “rates” in Sicily 
are cruelly heavy, and nobody pays them who can bribe sufli- 
ciently, or who has influence with the municipal bodies. 


The National Union of Teachers, who have met at Brighton 
this week, have been chiefly engaged in discussing the Edu- 
cation Bill, on which they have passed a great number of 
elaborate criticisms. They wish for an Education Authority 
that should be directly elected ad hoc, rather than that it 
should be mixed up with the various business affairs of the 
County Council, and they bitterly complain of the smallness 
of the additional grant-in-aid of 4s. per scholar, declaring 
that twice as much would not be excessive. Also, they 
object to the abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, apparently 
on the ground that what the schools gain by that abolition, 
they will lose and more than lose by deductions at the other 
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end. But there is obviously a large minority very favour- 
able to the Bill, as well as a majority who wish to 
have it very radically altered, and who expressed themselves 
with considerable acerbity towards many of its features. 
On the whole, the discussion as reported in the papers 
does not impress us forcibly. Indeed, where such large 
numbers are gathered together, and almost every one is 
anxious to have his or her say, discussion can hardly be well 
reasoned, and is apt to make up in the vigour of its adjectives 
for the curb which is necessarily put on its argumentation. 
It is encouraging to find that many of the Catholics and 
Anglicans find the provisions of the Bill satisfactory so far as 
they go, though they would have liked a larger subvention 
to the voluntary schools. 


The American, Irish, and English Cardinals have joined in 
an appeal on behalf of a permanent tribunal of arbitration 
to decide disputes among the English-speaking races without 
war. Cardinals Gibbons, Logue, and Vaughan, passing by 
worldly considerations, to which, however, they do not deny 
a legitimate force, base their appeal on Christ’s beatitude, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” That, no doubt, is the true ground for 
suggesting anything that could prevent war without inflicting 
injustice, but we very much doubt whether an absolute 
engagement to abide by the judgment of any fixed tribunal 
would answer that purpose. Suppose a rebellion in Ireland 
had led to civil war, could any proposal to refer the quarrel 
to this fixed tribunal be entertained by the English people, 
any more than the American States would have entertained 
such a proposal in 1861? There are national conditions too 
deeply rooted in the life of a people to refer to the arbitration 
of any external human authority. No doubt the praiseworthy 
object of the three Cardinals is to settle without war disputes 
of a different and less fundamental kind. But even in those 
cases we do not think it possible that one and the same tribunal 
could always answer the purpose. It would be better to con- 
stitute an arbitrating authority, whose duty it would be to 
find an appropriate tribunal for any dispute that would 
admit,—as many grave differences would not,—of reference 
to an outsider’s judgment. 


On Wednesday Mr. Leonard Courtney, addressing his con- 
stituents at Bodmin, made a powerful protest against the 
advance into the Soudan, and pleaded that there was still 
time to keep the expedition within bounds. The idea of the 
reconquest of the Soudan was vain, false, and foolish. He was 
not for scuttling out of Egypt, though he was not for remain- 
ing there indefinitely. But it was possible to be against the 
Sondan advance whether you were for occupation or evacua- 
tion. Lord Farrer was converted to occupation, but was 
strongly against a reconquest of the Soudan. “ The Soudan,” 
as General Gordon said, “is a useless possession, ever was so, 
and ever will be so” [when General Gordon said this we did 
not hold Uganda], and we ought not therefore to inflict its 
possession upon Egypt. England’s duty in Egypt was two- 
fold. First, to withdraw Egypt from the Turkish Empire, 
and, secondly, to act like the trustee of a minor. It was not 
necessary for the safety of Egypt to conquer the Soudan, and 
therefore the trustee ought not to sanction its acquisition. 
If we accept Mr. Courtney’s point of view, namely, that we 
can and ought, and therefore shall, leave Eygpt before long, 
his arguments are irresistible. Egypt alone is entirely in- 
capable of governing the Soudan, even if we conquer it for 
her. Her past misgovernment of it was a crime against 
humanity. In our opinion, however, we cannot, must not, 
and shall not leave Egypt, and therefore if there are good 
reasons for doing so we need not mind reconquering the 
Soudan. We shall never, except in the most nominal way, 
hand it over to Egypt. But there are good reasons for re- 
conquering the Soudan, though not perhaps just at this 
moment. It will make Egypt safer. It will open a great 
highway to the Central Lakes. It will prevent any other 
Power tampering with the water-supply of Egypt. It will 
help to put an end to African slavery. Itis because we differ 
from Mr. Courtney as to our position in Egypt that we differ 
from him as to the reconquest of the Soudan being an ideal 
worth pursuing. 


The defeat of the Chinese by Japan is still producing con- 
sequences. The Times of Thursday announces that the 
Regent of Nepal, irritated by continuous outrages from 








Thibet, has forwarded an ultimatum to the Beak 
Lhassa, and failing to obtain redress will at once in * 
their territory. The Lamas, it appears, relying y 
Chinese protection, have again burned the Goorkha Mt 
in Lhassa and murdered some Goorkhas, ag they diq — 
in 1884, and the Regent is tired of submitting to a 
outrages. He has plenty of excellent soldiers, ang a 
even reach Lhassa itself, though that is not certain, ag Me 
Lamas may be able to induce some of the fighting tribes which 
acknowledge their religious authority to march to their defence 
The British Government has hitherto always objected 4, 
such a war, fearing to bring the Chinese armies up to the 
Indian frontier, but it is believed that this time it wil] not 
interfere, and that the Nepalese will be able to exagt a 
material guarantee. The Lamas are insolent even to the 
British, and the Nepalese Regent might, if provoked beyond en- 
durance, recall all his subjects from the British Army, which, 
though not an irreparable loss, would be a most severe one. 
Should the Nepalese triumph be in any way complete, we might 
obtain Free-trade with Thibet, but we want nothing else of 
the Thibetans, whose frost-bitten valleys shelter India on the 
north-east. 


An authentic story from Zanzibar well illustrates the sort 
of things which happen when a system of slavery is tolerated, 
An Arab named Ali Bin Abdulla, of Pemba, owned a glare 
called Muftah. This slave ran away, but was caught and 
restored to his master,—and this though Pemba is a British 
possession. The master, according to the Zanzibar Gazette, 
punished him “by having double irons welded on his flesh 
just near the ankles, the irons being connected by a bar with 
a clove-tree between the unfortunate man’s legs. This cop. 
fined him to that spot practically in one posture. To prolong 
his misery, and save him from a speedy death, a cocoa-nnt 
was given to him morning and evening as food and drink, 
and thus chained, and thus starved, the miserable man con- 
tinued in that selfsame spot, exposed to all the inclemencies 
of weather and to the ravages of insect life, for seven months,” 
Fortunately the case came to the knowledge of the authorities, 
who, though they allow slavery, do not of course permit 
cruelty of this kind, and the poor wretch was rescued, 
Every effort to remove the irons (which had quite eaten into 
the flesh) was futile, and they could only be removed by 
means of a specially constructed apparatus. Ultimately the 
master was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, with sub- 
sequent deportation from Zanzibar and Pemba, and a fine of 
5,000 Rs. That is of course most satisfactory, and shows that 
of which we never have had any doubt, that the authorities do 
their best to mitigate the worst horrors of slavery. But that 
is not enough. Slavery must be abolished in form and sub- 
stance. As long as there is a slave in a British possession 
the whole nation is disgraced. 


A very serious accident marked the first public use of the 
mountain railway up Snowdon on Easter Monday. In a 
narrow saddle about half-way between the top and bottom of 
the mountain the gradient is steep and the curve very sharp. 
The cogwheels of the engine got out of gear, and the engine 
(which was not, however, coupled to the train) left the line at 
a tangent to the curve, plunged over the Llanberis Pass and 
then over the edge of the Cwmglas precipice, and was 
shattered to pieces on a huge boulder which it encountered in 
the descent. Fortunately both driver and stoker jumped off 
before it went over the edge, and neither of them was seriously 
hurt. The train, which was descending by its own weight, 
was stopped by the immediate application of powerful brakes. 
If none of the passengers had jumped ont there would 
have been no fatal accident, and, even as it was, there 
was only one. Mr. Ellis Roberts, the landlord of the ‘ Padarn 
Villa Hotel,’ was implored by Mr. Aitchison, the general 
manager, not to move, but insisted on jumping, and hurt his 
leg so seriously that it had to be amputated, and he died the 
next day. Others of the passengers who followed his exampl* 
also received slight injuries, but those who remained in the 
carriages did not suffer. Unfortunately, a fog came on 8002 
after the accident; the next train followed without any 
knowledge having been conveyed to its driver of the accident to 
its predecessor; and there was a collision with the empty 
carriages, but without any grave result, as the passengers had 
already left them, and the occupants of the second train were 
only jarred. The accident was an ill-omen for the railway 
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and we only wish that it might cause its disuse. Half the 
harm of mountain scenery is due to the comparative solitude 
of the mountain summits, and the mountain railways now 
len so common, by taking a crowd to disturb that 
solitude, dissipate all the magic of the scene. 


London has been quite excited this week over a murder 
committed with circumstances of unusual atrocity. An old 
Jew umbrella-maker named Levy, a man of seventy-five, had 
accumulated considerable means, and lived in a small house 
in Turner Street, Stepney, attended only by a servant, a 
widow of thirty-six. On Saturday a friend who called could 
not obtain admittance and, becoming frightened, raised an 
alarm. The house was entered bya policeman, who found Mr. 
Levy lying dead, with his head nearly cut off. The constable 
hearing footsteps ran upstairs, where he found the servant 
with her throat cut, and observed a hole in the ceiling. He 
clambered through it and saw a man on the roof, who, seeing 
escape impossible, let himself down into the street, a distance 
of 40ft., and fell senseless, suffering severe injuries. He 
regained consciousness in a day or two, and was identified 
as a man named Seaman, a convict repeatedly punished 
for burglaries. Property taken from the house was found 
on him, and he is believed to have acknowledged his crime 
and declared his entire indifference whether he was hanged 
or not. The interest of the crime consists, of course, in the 
man’s boldness and desperation. He, if he is guilty, must be 
one of a class of criminals, rather numerous of late, who, like 
De Quincey’s hero Williams, deliberately add murder to 
burglary, on the calculation that if everybody in the house 
entered is dead, there will be no evidence, and who murder 
coolly, taking time in order to miss nothing of value attainable 
in the house. The murderer is believed to have had no con- 
federate, though an “intelligent” and probably imaginative 
child of seven testified positively before the coroner that he 
saw a man with a white face, not the prisoner, looking over 
the garden-wall. The most determined criminals rarely have 
confederates. They dread treachery and hate to share the 
plunder. 


The rapid increase of population in Germany, due, it is 
believed, to the increase of manufactures, is becoming of 
political importance. According to the corrected return of 
the Census taken on December 2nd, 1895, the Empire now 
contains 52,244,503 inhabitants, while France only contains 
38,000,000. The Germans, moreover, add at least 5,000,000 
to their number every ten years, while the French may be 
said not to increase at all. As both countries train every 
available man, the German Army must always be greater 
than the French, and in another generation will be greater 
by more than a third. Again, it is doubtful whether Germany, 
which is naturally a far poorer country than France, can long 
sustain its population, which must, therefore, either emigrate 
in increasing numbers or burst out in some direction into 
lands less overfull. It is believed to be a clear perception of 
these facts which makes some ruling men in Germany so 
eager for a dependency into which Germans might swarm. 
They would not swarm even if they got one. The idea of the 
German emigrant is to escape officialdom, not to replace 
himself under it in a country beyond seas. 


The world has all been talking of the curious resemblance 
between the story of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “Bessie Costrell” 
and that of Lucy Clack, living in an Oxfordshire village near 
Bampton, who was convicted on Tuesday, and sentenced to 
fifteen months’ hard labour, for stealing £120, the savings 
of a poor labourer called Whipp, who, like Mrs. Ward’s 
peasant John Bolderfield, kept his savings in a box because 
he either distrusted banks or did not know enough about 
them to conceive the possibility of putting his savings there. 
Lucy Clack did not break faith with an uncle as Bessie 
Costrell did, but simply stole the money, getting poor old 
Whipp’s key from him while he took a nap at her house, and 
then going home with him to get her chance of annexing the 
hoard, The curious resemblance in the two stories, however, 
came out in the showy way in which both Bessie Costrell and 
Lucy Clack disposed of their ill-gotten gains,—each of them 
treating the villagers all round with a profuse liberality 
that excited suspicion. Instead of hoarding their gains, 


their friends for once in their lives. It is a curious question 
why the keen social instinct which makes it such a delight to 
treat others does not make it also a great pain to ruin one 
of them. But perhaps the explanation is that it is not the 
power of giving pleasure to others, but the glory of occupying 
a privileged position, that is so greatly coveted and valued. 
Certainly the glory of giving away another man’s money 
may be just as great as the glory of giving away one’s own. 


The Report of the Royal Humane Society for 1895 shows, 
as always, some splendid examples of heroism and self-sacrifice. 
No fewer than eight hundred persons received recognition for 
Saving, or attempting to save, life. They actually saved 
eight hundred and twelve lives, and attempted to save 
seventy-three more. In all cases they risked their own lives 
in the effort to help others. Thirteen medals or parchments 
were awarded to India, and forty-one to the Colonies. It is 
to be noted that several women are recipients of medals, and 
that generally this roll of honour is recruited from all classes. 
The Stanhope Gold Medal, the chief prize of the Society, 
was awarded to Mr. E. A. Hatton, a seaman on the ‘ Dunbar 
Castle.’ When nearly dark and with a high sea running he 
jumped overboard to rescue the carpenter, who had been 
swept from the deck. The steamer was running ten knots an 
hour at the time, and the sea was full of sharks. Hatton’s 
brave deed was unhappily not crowned by success—it must 
not be called useless, however—for the carpenter threw up his 
hands and disappeared just before his rescuer had reached him. 
Miss M. L. Evans’s silver medal was bestowed for an act of 
great courage. She was on the Hythe Pier at Southampton, 
when a boat, containing a man and two women, capsized close 
by. There was a strong ebb tide running, but Miss Evans 
sprang into the water with all her clothes on, and actually 
succeeded in bringing all three—the man and one of the 
women first, and the other girl on a second attempt—within 
reach of the landing steps. We agree with the Daily 
Chronicle, from whose summary we have taken these facts, 
that the Report should be recommended to those who are 
inclined to despair of the country, and to believe that courage 
and self-sacrifice are things of the past. 


Sir Charles Dilke has issued a paper in which he invites 
the politicians of the Gladstonian party to consider whether 
some very moderate scheme of Home-rule,—partaking ap- 
parently more of a provincial local government than of a 
true Home-rule policy,—might not be devised which would at 
once satisfy the cravings of Scotland and Wales, while re- 
ducing Irish demands to a more tolerable form than that taken 
in either of Mr. Gladstone’s Bills. He would like to see 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and England all enjoying a sort of 
Home-rule, but hardly one that would involve four true 
Parliaments, in the sense in which the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom is a Parliament. And he promises to discuss 
the subject at the Gloucester political meetings of next 
January which he proposes to attend. Of this design of his 
we are quite sure that all Unionists will heartily approve. 
The more the subject is discussed, the more obvious it will 
become that anything going at all beyond what is now 
called local government in this country, will lead to 
difficulties so profound that they will utterly dishearten 
the Gladstonians and show them that any practical result 
is out of the question. If tHey offer Ireland a very petty 
measure of self-government, the Irishmen will cry off, and if 
they propose to split up Great Britain into really separate 
provinces or cantons, they will find the Gladstonian party 
melting away into nonentity. Certainly Sir Charles Dilke is 
not the man to solve the problem. 


We deeply regret to record the death on Good Friday, at 
the comparatively early age of fifty-one, of Mr. James Ash- 
croft Noble, who had been for many years a regular con- 
tributor to the literary columns of the Spectator. He wasa 
man of fine taste, of sound judgment, and of very considerable 
literary reading, whose work was always conscientious and 
always inspired by a high ethical instinct. Those who knew 
him best valued him most; and his own published essays 
show how much of poetical feeling as well as of literary insight 
there was in the experienced journalist we have lost. 
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they flourished them in the faces of their neighbours, and 
seemed unable to resist the gratification of being able to treat 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
THE STRUGGLE OF CLASSES IN FRANCE. 


HE struggle between classes which is going on in 
France is becoming highly interesting, all the more 
because, if we are not greatly mistaken, the Russian 
Government shows a disposition to take a hand in the 
rubber. It is'quite evident that M. Bourgeois, with his 
large fiscal projects, his tenacity, and his inclination to 
make of the electors a Court of Appeal from the 
Assembly, has at length seriously alarmed the directing 
classes. His plans would in England be considered only 
Radical, but in France “the respectables” see in them a 
“Socialist” bias, they expect to be separately taxed, and 
they are determined, if it is only possible, to get rid of 
him. For this purpose they are using the Senate, which 
they think is more independent than the Chamber, and 
which, though Republican in the Opportunist sense, is 
more free from the Socialist leaven. They are prepared 
to run great risks rather than fail, and on Friday week 
they struck a bold stroke. They induced the Senate, in 
the presence of M. Bourgeois, and in spite of his remon- 
strances, to pass, by 155 to 85, that is, by nearly a two- 
thirds majority, a vote of censure couched in terms so 
emphatic and so curt as almost to amount to insult. It 
was drawn up by M. Milliard, and was in these words, 
“ The Senate, considering the explanations of the Govern- 
ment insufficient, declares that it has not its confidence, 
and passes to the Order of the Day.” There is no mis- 
reading those words, which, under the Constitution as it 
is written, involve the dismissal of the Ministry; but M. 
Bourgeois, relying on the support of the Chamber, pays 
them, and will pay them, no manner of attention. He admits 
the right of the Senate to reject Bills, but denies their right 
to expel Governments, and, in fact, reduces that body to the 
position of the English House of Lords. His opponents, 
therefore, despairing of a vote in the Chamber, where the 
majority of Deputies dare not, in fear of their con- 
stituencies, give a vote obviously intended to protect the 
Senate, have devised two other plans for bringing pressure 
tobear. One is to frighten the President. He is attacked 
by all Moderates as a deserter, a bourgeois who has passed 
into the artisan camp, an Opportunist, that is, a Whig, 
who has been captured by the Socialist faction. They 
even organised a demonstration at the Auteuil races, all 
the “ horsey” people and betting-men and persons who live 
by lavish expenditure shrieking at the President’s box 
hurrahs for the Senate, which meant, of course, down with 
M. Bourgeois. These cries are repeated in Provence, the 
clerical party having a special grudge against the Premier 
for admitting M. Berthelot, who is an agnostic of the 
aggressive type, into the Cabinet, and, of course, every 
hostile expression of opinion is carefully reported to the 
President. M. Faure, however, is as yet unmoved, and it 
is reported that the Opposition intend in May, when the 
Assembly meets again, to resort to their second and final 
expedient. They will, it is said, induce the Senate to 
refuse to recognise M. Bourgeois as Minister, or to 
discuss financial Bills or proposals brought forward by his 
Ministry, and will thus bring the wheels of the State 
to a dead halt. M. Faure must then either dismiss 
M. Bourgeois, as under the Constitution he is legally 
entitled to do, or strike a coup d'état, and as he is only 
M. Faure, that is, only a most respectable tradesman of 
good manners and fine temper, they think he will adopt 
the former alternative. But for one doubt, discussed 
below, we should not expect him to do anything of the 
kind. M. Faure, it bas long been obvious, dislikes the 
Senate, he has much confidence in M. Bourgeois, and he 
is much more likely to employ his legal weapon, a 
Message to both Chambers on the necessity, in such 
unexpected circumstances, of consulting the people, 
coupled with a demand that the Senate shall permit him 
to decree a Dissolution. The Senate, which cannot fight 
the populace, and the Executive, and the Chamber, all 
together, would be compelled to grant the demand, and 
then the election would virtually be a plebiscite taken on 
the question whether a Ministry need yield to the Senate, 
— Yes” or “ No.” 
This, we can scarcely doubt, would be the course of 
events but for the intrusion into the quarrel of a very 
singular and unexpected element. We feel by no 


ne 


means certain that the Russian Governm 

taken sides. ‘The belief, which wo expressed i's," 
detail last week, that that Government had vemendh 
M. Berthelot, is now admitted to be correct, and it — 
certain that Prince Lobanoff did not intend to a 
M. Bourgeois too, or that his antagonism wag wholly 
inspired by the assumption of M. Berthelot in attemptin 
to dictate the foreign policy of the two allies. M. Bourgeois 
must have assented to that course, and the Renin 
Government is not one which directs its blows exclusive] 
at subordinates. The Russian Ambassador, moreover 2 
offering his remonstrances was more than careful, was 
urgent in deprecating the notion that his master could 
even think of intervening in the internal Politics of 
France, which looks very much as if the Ambassador 
knew that Prince Lobanoff was intervening, and inter. 
vening with a very high hand. We cannot avoid the 
suspicion that the Russian Court has been inspired by its 
correspondents in Paris with great alarm and disgust at 
the “ Socialist” tendencies of M. Bourgeois, and was only 
too glad to find an opportunity of damaging his position, 
That Court is Conservative before anything, it dreads and 
detests all fractions of the Red party, and it would fee], if 
the Socialists triumphed, that an alliance with France had 
become too illogical, too nearly shameful, to be permitted 
to continue. If this is its view, and as we said last week 
great Russians despise these “ accidental” Ministers, it is 
quite possible that the Russian Government wishes M, 
Bourgeois to fall, and wishes it strongly enough to convey 
a whisper of its opinion to M. Faure. Those professions 
of horror at the idea of intervention are of course mere 
civilities, every Government intervening everywhere when- 
ever it gets a chance (vide Stockmar’s “ Memoirs”), and 
the Russian Government in particular constantly makin 
its dislike of particular Premiers acutely felt. Whether 
such a whisper would influence M. Faure or not is a point 
on which it is difficult for outsiders to form an opinion, 
but we should say it would. The President not only let 
M. Berthelot go, in consequence of Russian disapproval, 
but he made him go when M. Berthelot asked for his 
protection, and we do not quite see why he should be more 
reverential towards M. Bourgeois. The Senate would be 
delighted, the Chamber would not be displeased, for though 
it supports M. Bourgeois it hates his fiscal reforms, and 
there are, besides, only the electors to think of. They 
might be furiously angry, but if they suspected the truth 
they also might not. France is for the moment perfectly 
besotted in its devotion to the Russian Alliance. The 
people think their future greatness depends upon it, and 
will surrender any internal reform rather than part with 
their dreams of triumph over both Germany and Great 
Britain. They would, no doubt, be grievously affronted 
by the “ intervention ” of Russia in their purely domestic 
affairs, but they have a business side to their heads, and 
may put up with the affront rather than part with the 
support for defence or for aggressive war of a million of 
drilled men. M. Faure, therefore, who generally looks 
out for the path in which there is least resistance, may 
yield, and for this reason, and this alone, we believe 
M. Bourgeois’ position to be still insecure. 

But for this he would win. We are accustomed to 
think in this country that a Second Chamber is indis- 
pensable to prevent the single Chamber from making 
rushes, but Continental opinion is by no means 80 
decisively made up on that point. Continental states- 
men are well aware that all Second Chambers, except the 
Federal Council of Germany, are inherently weak, and are 
therefore much more disposed to intrust the restraining 
power to the Head of the Executive, who, if he possesses 
either the Veto or the power of Dissolution, can use it to 
compel Deputies to take time and reconsider themselves. 
Every great country has now a vast army, and the 
Chamber does not dispose of the troops. Moreover, the 
reluctance of this country to discuss the Referendum pro- 
ceeds from a belief that Parliament works for the present 
very well; but on the Continent men are well aware that 
this alternative to a Senate is quite possible, and might 
be most effective. Liberals cannot say that an appeal to 
the whole people is undemocratic, and even Conservatives 
are reluctant to argue that the will of the whole people 
ought not to be obeyed. We greatly doubt whether, if 
the Russian Alliance were out of the question, the French 
people would exert themselves to save the Senate, which 





clearly is too weak to save itself, and rather believe that 
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Senate to the forefront of the battle, the 
i arties of France have precipitated that 
uaa the Constitution” which they all with one 
cord profess to dread. Russia may save them from 
that catastrophe, but they will, we presume, allow that 
the means of salvation they have chosen are, for a great, 
free, and democratic country, just a little odd. 


jn pushing the 





THE EDUCATION BILL IN THE COUNTRY. 


HE shriek against the Education Bill which the 
Opposition journals raised on its first introduction 
has not found itself echoed in the country. The Con- 
ference of the National Union of Teachers prefer, it 
seems, direct to indirect election of the Education 
Authority, but even on that point there isa large minority 
in favour of the Government scheme, and the Bill itself, 
though many of its details are disapproved, is treated on 
the whole by the teachers with respect, except where, on 
the question of salaries, they find it financially inade- 
uate. Mr. T. E. Ellis’s fierce attack upon it on Tuesday 
at Bala was so angry and so obviously political, that 
it will not count for anything except with the devotees of 
his party, who look at everything through purely political 
spectacles. Almost all his points were the points of a 
mere partisan. For example, he began by pointing out 
that the Board-school education gains upon the people 
faster than the voluntary school education. Of course it 
does, because it has the unlimited resources of the rates 
from which to draw, and therefore attracts all the best 
teachers to it by giving them the best salaries. The cost of 
education per scholar is, as Sir John Gorst showed, 
vastly greater at the Board-schools than it is at the 
voluntary schools. That is the very root of the advantage of 
which the voluntary schools complain. They have no un- 
limited resources from which todraw. And, consequently, 
they cannot pay their teachers nearly as well as the Board- 
schools pay theirs. The consequence is not only that 
the best teachers eagerly desire to get work at the Board- 
schools, but that those children who hope in their turn to 
become teachers, strain every nerve to attend the schools 
at which they have the best chance of gaining scholar- 
ships qualifying them for a training college or a secondary 
school. Mr. Ellis makes the very grievance of which the 
voluntary schools complain, and for which this Bill is in- 
tended to be a partial remedy, a plea for condemning the 
Bill that. purposes to remedy it. Then, again, what can be 
more unfair than to attack the Bill as “ tricky, showy, and 
delusive,” because it aims at decentralising the education 
system, and yet is “ permissive ” instead of compulsory ? 
Is it “ tricky, showy, and delusive” to say plainly, as the 
Bill does, that “it shall be the duty of the Education 
Authority to supplement and not to supplant such exist- 
ing organisations for education purposes as for the time 
being supply efficient instruction.” That seems to us as 
plain-spoken as it possibly could be. Jf that is “ tricky,” 
we do not know what is straightforward. What would 
Mr. Ellis have said, and what would he not have been 
justified in saying, if Sir John Gorst had proposed to 
extinguish the best School Boards and the best School 
Board schools of the existing system because they are 
regulated exclusively from the Education Department, 
and not by any more local and less centralised authority. 
Mr. Ellis knows perfectly well that if the object of the 
Bill had been to undermine all the best Board-schools by 
a sudden change of the regulating and inspecting 
authority, he would have had such a case against the 
Bill as even his partisan heart would have exulted in. 
Of course, the system of local control and inspection 
must be, and ought to be, gradually and tentatively, 
and not abruptly, introduced. Then, again, Mr. Ellis 
declares that the Bill “bribes School Boards to extin- 
guish themselves,” but as he does not, in any report of 
his speech that we have seen, say what the bribe is, or 
in what clause it is provided, and as we have searched 
the Bill in vain for any evidence of this asserted 
ribe, we may, for the present at least, class that 
attack as the random discharge of that kind of dis- 
agreeable rather than dangerous artillery with which 
angry mobs belabour their enemies in the hope that some 
of it may stick. 
Mr. Ellis declares that the two main instruments of 
educational progress are the strong impulse of a strong 
and directly elected local authority, on the one hand, and 


the strong hand of a highly organised, well-staffed, and 
wisely directed Central Department on the other hand, 
and that the new Bill will maim, distort, and blunt 
these two instruments. We believe that Sir John Gorst 
showed very serious evils in the action of both these often 
useful but often also misapplied instruments, and that the 
new Education Bill is an honest and, for the most part, a 
well-considered attempt to remove them. In the first 
place, nothing could be more convincing than Sir John 
Gorst’s evidence that in the rural districts the directly 
elected School Boards have for the most part been 
parsimonious and ineffectual instruments of education, 
Inspired rather by a dread of expense than by a zeal for 
instruction. In the second place, while it is perfectly 
true that the Education Department is an admirably 
organised and invaluable instrument, it cannot be denied 
for a moment that it is very inelastic, and that its cut-and- 
dried demands on the various schools which it inspects 
for the filling-up of millions of blank spaces by 
the teachers of the schools, often exhaust a great deal 
more of the energy of the teachers than even the duty of 
teaching itself. What is certainly wanted, and what the 
new Bill will, we believe, supply, is some intermediate 
agency between the Central Department and the schools 
themselves, that will show much more sympathy with the 
educational needs and tastes of the locality than the 
Central Department, and yet will have all the trained 
ability and knowledge of the Education Department 
at its disposal for the control of local prejudices and 
the checking of parsimonious fears. There has been, 
we believe, a kind of panic among the official in- 
spectors of schools lest the new Bill should super- 
sede them and permit the new Education Authority 
to appoint inspectors of their own who may not be 
properly trained for their work. No mistake could 
have been greater, if it had been made, for such a 
staff of inspectors as the Education Department have 
organised could not be easily supplied again. But. 
there is, we believe, no sort of ground for any such fear. 
The Bill requires the new county Education Authorities 
to inspect the elementary schools of the county “ by the 
officers of the Education Department,” and indeed con- 
firms the controlling authority of the Education Depart- 
ment over all these county bodies in the most explicit 
way. While the new local intermediaries will very 
much modify, we hope, the too cut-and-dried system 
of the Education Department, and will give a great 
deal more verge to local taste and feeling, they will 
not have it in their power to lower the standard of 
good teaching,—a danger against which the Bill most 
carefully provides. 

On the great question on which the Opposition hoped 
to excite the most angry resistance to the Bill, the pro- 
visions for religious education in the tenets of any Church 
to which the parents of the children, if in sufticient 
numbers to make it worth while to give them separate 
teaching, may belong, we do not see any evidence that 
the country will echo the scream of the Radical journals 
at all. It is indeed superfluously obvious that the pro- 
visions of this kind are all an extension, not a restriction, 
of parental liberty, and that the objections which have 
been made to the Bill are really blows struck at parental 
liberty, not blows struck at bigotry of any kind. The 
protest made at the Education Conference against any 
meddling with the subject of the Cowper-Temple compro- 
mise, is practically a protest against giving to Catholic 
parents the power to insist on their children being put 
under Catholic teaching. It is chiefly the Roman Catholic 
clergy, though not the Roman Catholics exclusively, who 
now have to choose between Catholic children learning 
what they think dangerous, and receiving no religious 
teaching in school at all. And the country will certainly 
not support the policy of these bigots for undenomi- 
nationalism, who seem to hold that if all the Churches 
and sects cannot consent to accept a common religious 
teaching, they are unworthy of any respect or even 
tolerance in an undenominational age. 

One amendment, however, it seems quite certain that 
the Bill will need. The number of poor Board-schools 
which will be entitled to the new grant-in-aid under the 
clause as it stands at present is far too limited. If these 
poorest Board-schools are to continue to exist at all, they 
must receive as much help as the voluntary schools. 
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WANTED, A POLICY FOR THE OPPOSITION. 


E never remember within the last fifty years a time 
in which the Opposition were so completely with- 
out a policy on which they could hope to dwell with the 
slightest hope of exciting any enthusiasm among the 
people of the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone, on his 
retirement, left them at least three positive policies and 
one negative, all of which are absolutely mischievous to 
them now, so that they can hardly mention them without 
feeling that the more they insist on them, the more ground 
they lose. ‘ Home-rule,” his chief and unique legacy, was 
the very rock on which they split. And the more they try 
to adapt it for popular use, the more they find themselves 
floundering in a morass. Sir Charles Dilke invites the 
constituencies to consider quietly and at leisure whether 
they cannot find some formula which would be as 
applicable to Scotland, Wales, and England, as to Ireland, 
and whether that might not make Irish Home-rule more 
palatable. But the more the politicians meddle with it, 
and the more they try to dish it up in new and attractive 
forms, the more blue and dispirited the local leaders look. 
They know too well that the thing is not to be done, They 
may dilute it very much till it sets the Irish party dead 
against them, which is embarrassing enough, and all the 
more embarrassing because in that very diluted form it is 
flavourless, and without the smallest attractiveness even to 
the Scotch, Welsh, and English, like a very weak sort of 
curry. Or they may give it hot and strong, and expose 
themselves to the criticism that they are bent on making 
a Switzerland of a great insular Kingdom, which can only 
be great so long as it rests on a strong Navy and an 
indissoluble Union. In either form they find Home-rule 
producing true political nausea since the last General 
Election, and the more they touch upon it, the more frigid 
they find the audiences which they are unhappy enough to 
address. Home-rule is a sort of political garlic; those 
who like it are greedy of it, but unfortunately they are so 
few, at least in England, that it turns the stomachs of 
three-fourths of the Liberals. Then there is the House 
of Lords, on the subjugation of which to the House of 
Commons Mr. Gladstone made his last speech in the 
House of Commons. And that the Opposition have found 
almost as much of a broken reed which runs into their 
hand and wounds it, as Home-rule itself. Did not the 
House of Lords throw out that unpopular Bill for enthron- 
ing the Irish Members in a position of special privilege in 
the House of Commons, with a decision that earned them 
the loyalty of numberless constituencies, and justified 
that sneaking preference for a Peer of which the English 
constituencies are half-proud and half-ashamed? Lord 
Rosebery tried to make his reputation as a statesman by 
holding up his own order to ridicule, but failed so 
miserably that since he uttered that fatal war-cry, a sense 
of languor falls upon the most Radical of audiences when 
the notes of the pibroch are so much as sounded in their 
ears. Mr. Gladstone’s third legacy was the policy of Dis- 
establishment, which with him really stood for an un- 
worldly cry, a desire to see the Church set free from the 
influence of a rather cold and carnal State. But in that 
grander form it never took an effective hold on the 
English people. To them it always seemed a proposal to 
impoverish, on a very flimsy piea, one of the most dignified 
and beneficent of English institutions, and there can be 
no doubt that even in Wales the Bill which Mr. Asquith 
had pioneered in the House of Commons stirred up more 
Welsh voters against the last Ministry than even the Local 
Option Bill itself. Then there was Mr. Gladstone’s dis- 
tinct, though not ostentatiously expressed, dislike to what 
was called Jingoism by those who disliked it,—a dislike 
which often meant a dread of expansion of any kind, and 
a disposition to throw cold water even on Colonial progress, 
and really amounted in the eyes of the constituencies to a 
self-depreciating attitude of mind which they thought 
unpatriotic and nicknamed “Little Englandism.” That 
was by no means a very strongly marked feature of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, for it was his Government that really 
established us in Egypt, and found itself wholly unable to 
carry out the evacuation to which it repeatedly pledged 
itself, but still it was definite enough to be generally con- 
nected with his policy as a statesman, and it is just now 
€ven more unpopular than it deserves to be. The Radicals 
will not rely on their Little Englandism to rally a defeated 
party to a new attack upon the Government. 


. ini 

And if Mr. Gladstone's various political legac; : 
party get them nothing but aapopnienin ie tae 
cries of the Radicals have shown even less vitality, 
There are those who would like to raise a or t ‘ 
Universal Suffrage, but find the local leaders rave" 
that “You may easily go further and fare worse” 
is not the élite of the working class who are the oe 
Conservative. The more the constituencies are increased 
the more Tory democrat they become. So far as Radical 
prospects are concerned, it would often pay better t 
take away votes from “the residuum,” than to multi . 
their votes. A fresh descent of the suffrage would 7 
bably make matters worse, instead of more hopeful, for 
the Radicals. And as for Temperance, Socialism, or 
even Trade-Unionism in its most pronounced form, the 
Opposition have tried all these cries and found them far 
from watchwords of victory. Turn where they will for a 
policy, the Radicals can find no political standard for the 
present under which they can hope to be led to victory, 

Must they then despair? We do not think so, ang 
apparently from the eagerness with which they are giving 
battle on the question of the Education Bill, they do not 
think so either. Many more Governments go out because 
they either weary or offend the constituencies by some 
great administrative or legislative blunder, than because 
the policy of the Opposition is approved. The party 
which is for the moment least unpopular,—in other words 
a political Hobson’s choice,—is quite as often victorious, 
as the party which has managed to inspire the people 
with a real enthusiasm, If the Radicals are wise, 
they will keep their Radicalism as much in the half. 
light as possible, and make what running they can 
on the mistakes of the Government. The more the 
flaunt their revolutionary policies in the eyes of the 
people, the more unsuccessful they will be. And the 
lower they lie as to their own creed, the more likely they 
will be to profit by the mistakes of their enemies. They 
must not commit themselves to the great deeds they will 
do if they come into power, but only criticise, as acutely 
and as moderately as they possibly can, the achievements 
of their opponents. The last Government went out much 
less, we fear, because the English people were making up 
their minds to be Conservative, than because the English 
people disliked the ostentatious fussiness of the unwieldy 
and pretentious programme which the Gladstonians had pro- 
mulgated. Englishmen did not like their Irish partisanship, 
They did not like their cry of Death to the House of Lords, 
They did not like their Disestablishment. They did not 
like their war against beer. It was irritation with Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Rosebery that killed the last Govern- 
ment, and the best chance the Radicals have now is to find 
all the reasonable fault they can with Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour, and to say as little as possible of what they 
intend to do, if they ever reign, or whenever they reign, in 
Lord Salisbury’s place. For the present at least Surtou 
point de zéle is their best policy. Some day, perhaps, they 
may find a new enthusiasm for a new leader who will inspire 
them all, as Mr. Gladstone inspired all of us in 1868. But 
for the present the best chance of the Radicals is to bring 
up all the moderate and reasonable criticisms they can 
against the present Government, and not to indulge im 
large promises of their own. The constituencies are sick 
of great legislative enterprises, and want to get back to 
practical and sober ways. Sir Henry Fowler is the best 
adviser the Opposition can find, and they should beware 
of Mr. John Morley and Sir William Harcourt. Nailing 
their colours to the mast has not answered, and will not 
answer. Every nail they drive in is a nail in the coffin of 
their hopes. We do not think they will succeed in making 
the English people believe that the Soudan advance is an 
act of madness, or that the Education Bill is a reactionary 
crime, but they will at least have more chance of making 
an impression by following out that kind of criticism, than 
by clasping the Irish agitators more and more closely to 
their bosoms, or by declaring war on Churches or on the 
House of Lords. 


INDIA AND AFRICA. 
pp policy, so strongly advocated in the Times of 
Tuesday, of treating Eastern and Central Africa as 
a dependency of India rather than of England, is one 
which has attracted a good many minds. There 1s n0 
doubt that India is nearer to that side of Africa than 








England is, and this not only geographically, but in the 
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+4: n which all administrations must be practi- 
pero The Indian Government knows perfectly 
° f how to organise wild semi-tropical or tropical pro- 
we es, how to maintain order in great semi-civilised 
verritoried without cruelty, and how to compel a non- 
ot cts population to betake itself to labour without 
pee 9h slavery. It uses taxation as its instrument, 
pe with that instrument has made of the Peguans, for 
yi eople who at all events earn, must earn, a 
example, a peop . livi 4 
surplus above the cost of their own living. The Indian 
Government, moreover, never offends a religious pre- 
judice, unless that prejudice sanctions a practice con- 
Jemned by the instinctive conscience of mankind, and it 
never moves too fast, having been taught by a century of 
experience that to advance wholly beyond the moral grasp 
of its subjects is only to ensure an ultimate failure. It 
has never, for example, prohibited the exposure of the 
sick on the banks of the Ganges, though it knows per- 
fectly well that the reluctance to carry a relative back to 
his home after the final ceremonies have been performed 
occasionally extinguishes both natural pity and natural 
affection. The Indian Government, again, has the means 
of sending great numbers of valuable emigrants to 
Africa—Natal is cultivated by them—and possesses a 
control of cheap force which can both protect those 
emigrants and maintain order in any provinces they enter. 
The Sikhs, the Pathans, and the Goorkhas are better soldiers 
than the Dervishes, they are more than the equals of the 
Abyssinians, and they would, under British officers, face 
either Russian or French battalions. Moreover, owing 
partly to their history and partly to the strict order they 
maintain in cantonments, their guardianship does not 
affront white men if accustomed to dark faces, and the 
whites of Cairo—or, for that matter, of Natal—would as 
soon see their streets patrolled by Sikhs as by any of the 
regiments at her Majesty’s disposal. It seems, therefore, 
almost foolish to neglect such a source of strength or to 
hesitate to call on the Indian Government for the aid, both 
in soldiers and in emigrants, which the authorities at home 
find it so difficult to supply. There seems to be no reason 
why, from the Zambesi to the furthest Northern limit of 
the Queen’s authority in Eastern Africa, the vacant land 
should not be assigned to Indian peasants, or why an 
entire division of Sikhs and Pathans should not replace 
British troops and British nondescript forces, from Natal 
to the Mediterranean. With the aid of both we could 
really settle our new possessions, including the whole 
Lake country, and make some of the most anarchical 
regions of the globe orderly provinces paying their own 
expenses. Sir H. H. Johnston is actually doing it in his 
province of Shire, and his province, it 1s worth while to 
remember, is very nearly as large as France. It should be 
added that the Sikhs and Pathans who go to Africa are 
all volunteers, and appear to enjoy the adventure with its 
incidents of severe fighting, and that as India is rapidly 
becoming over-populated, the departure of even a million 
emigrants would be felt by the peasantry only as a relief. 
These are remarkable as well as accurate statements, 
and we have no doubt that as time goes on, and the great 
African question escapes from the confusion into which 
the jealousies of the Powers have plunged it, India will 
become our grand reservoir of force for the civilisation of 
Eastern Africa, the biggest bit of work as yet committed 
to our hands to perform. It is vain, however, to conceal 
that the experiment is one which powerful classes among 
us regard with considerable disfavour, and that there are 
some reasons of high policy which militate rather strongly 
against it. In the first place, although the Indian 
Government always in the end obeys any impulse given it 
from London, it is by no means anxious for more responsi- 
bilities. It is undermanned rather than overmanned, it is 
heavily burdened with work, it distrusts with too much 
reason the justice of the British Treasury in making up 
accounts, and it has not of late years found that its supply 
of effective recruits is by any means unlimited, that is to 
say, it might, if there were any new and heavy demand for 
soldiers, have to raise its rates of ‘pay and pension con- 
siderably in order to attract the special men required. It 
“ves not want to put the rascally loafers of Indian 
bazaars into uniform, or to draw for its soldiery upon 
classes which appreciate pay, but regard fighting as 
Something possibly necessary but exceedingly dis- 
agreeable. It is not going, in particular, to waste 
its small supply of Goorkhas—just read Captain Young- 





lushand’s account of his little Goorkha guard in his 
expedition to Hunza—in Africa or anywhere else; it 
wight as well waste Europeans. There are not half 
enough of them as it is. Then the English War 
Department does not like the plan at all, and has a 
statesmanlike reason, as well as one not quite so creditable, 
for its reluctance to adopt it. It is all very well to talk 
about “ sectional jealousies” and the “ supreme interests 
of the Empire,” but one of those interests is to keep 
the home army full of officers and recruits, and to do 
this it must, among a race like our own, have opportunities 
of adventure and distinction. We have given the Far 
East to India already, and to give it Africa too would be 
to reduce the chances now left to the home army very 
seriously, and render it in the absence of European war, 
which we are always struggling to avoid, rather too much 
of an armed and disciplined force of reserve police. That 
is a very grave argument against the proposal, even if we 
admit that. tropical campaigns are not the best training 
grounds, and that the War Office is so “jealous,” 
in the depreciatory sense of the word, about chances of 
pay and promotion, that it sometimes lets such jealousy 
influence its choice of a route, and that it hates utilising 
as well as increasing our admirable force of marines. An 
army needs heart as well as organisation, and nothing 
gives it heart like the opportunity of adventure, even if it 
be only a march through the Ashantee jungle to Coomassie. 
Again, though it is no doubt most convenient to use 
Sikhs in East Africa, and though we attach little weight 
to the idea that the Powers might object to their use, 
France using Turcos, and Russia at least three Asiatic 
tribes, it must not be forgotten that in using them we 
deprive ourselves of an almost invaluable instrument for 
the civilisation of the negro. The Houssas, the Nubians, 
the half-caste Soudanese, and we believe every sub-variety 
of the widely extended Bantu race, are all magnificent 
fighting material, they take kindly to military discipline, 
and if we could make of them a trustworthy Sepoy army 
—which seems probable, for they all “ take to” the British 
officer—we should have gone a long way towards solving 
a problem the bigness of which our people by no means 
yet perceive. Sir H. H. Johnston finds it much easier to 
reign in Nyassaland with a Sikh guard than a negro 
guard, and he is doubtless right; but still his province 
loses by his decision its best and most effective school of 
training, while the fighting men of Shire get no scope for 
their military energies, no channel into which they may 
be beneficially turned. It may be said that the trained 
negroes can mutiny, and that is true; but so can the 
trained natives of India, and in intrusting Africa to 
Indians we are widening terribly the range of any future 
Indian mutiny. The risk of mutiny among black soldiers 
is a risk which we must run. We are the guardians as well 
as the Sovereigns of these millions of dark people, and 
to disarm them all, rendering them all incapable in future 
ages of self-defence, as the Bengalees, for example, and per- 
haps the fellaheen of Egypt have been rendered, is, in our 
judgment, utterly immoral. Lastly, that emigration ques- 
tion is not so simple as it looks. If the Indians like to swarm 
into Africa, let them swarm; they are freemen like our- 
selves, and very pleasant people to govern and to tax; but 
to encourage them to swarm—is not that to avoid, out of 
hurry and laziness, the very civilising work which is our 
justification for being in Africa at all? We all want—at 
least, we all say so—to civilise the negro population, not 
to supersede it. Experts in that matter tell us that when- 
ever Bombay natives appear in Zanzibar or its depen- 
dencies they speedily monopolise all trade, and that, the 
Bombay man being a more tractable human being than 
the Zanzibar man, that is an admirable solution of the 
colonising problem. Is it? It is a perfectly right solu- 
tion so long as it is voluntary, but if we are asked to 
“encourage” the Bombay man we are bound to remem- 
ber that one way, and a rapid way, of improving the negro 
is to encourage his desire to be a trader, and that in pre- 
venting the fulfilment of that desire we are rather casting 
him down than raising him up. 
We cannot, to speak frankly, say we are certain which 
of the two sets of arguments we have put forward for our 
readers’ consideration is the more valid, or which of the 
two policies ought to be the one permanently adopted. 
The latter set of considerations have, however, we are 
convinced, great force in them, and we should be inclined 
on the whole and for the present to let England do her 
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own work instead of delegating it to India, Wo chall 
never get experience if wo shirk trouble, and the desire 
to “utilise India” is, we fear, in part excited by a dis- 
position to shirk trouble. After all, there is no particular 
reason why Englishmen should be set to govern fifty 
millions of blacks unless they are willing to do the work 
which the governing entails, and keep the unwritten con- 
tract, which is, that the negroes are to obey, and that we 
are in return to make them civilised beings. Are we doing 
that if we supersede them at every turn by Asiatics, 
whose relation to them, we may rely on it, is not exactly 
a law of love? We would call upon India for assistance 
when that is unavoidable without scruple, but until we 
know from experience a little more of what we can and 
cannot do from London, we would not add black Africa 
to the Indian Empire. 





THE IRISH OUTLOOK. 


RELAND is quiet and Ireland is prosperous, and 
unless accident or faction manages to frustrate the 
plans of the Government the last of the grievances of the 
Roman Catholic Church on the one hand, and of the 
tenant-farmers on the other, will soon have ceased to exist. 
When the Irish Roman Catholics have the exclusive 
Roman Catholic University for which they have clamoured 
for the last fifty years, and when they have been “ met,” 
and met generously, on the question of primary education, 
and, lastly, when the machinery for turning occupiers into 
freeholders has been improved, there will be little or no 
soil left in which the weeds of discontent will be able to 
strike root. Of course, there will be grumbling and im- 
passioned complaint. That will not, and indeed could 
not, cease until the hated Saxon had found a place for 
every Irishman, and then allowed him to sublet, or else 
given him a deputy to do the work. If, however, things 
go on on their present lines, both in the region of commerce 
and of politics, the outlook for Ireland at the end of the 
century should be extraordinarily bright. Consider the 
figures as to the commercial prosperity of Ireland col- 
lected by Lord Londonderry in his speech respond- 
ing to the toast of the prosperity of Ireland, given 
at a Belfast banquet. To begin with, the agrarian 
statistics show that the land war has come to an end. 
At the present time there are practically no derelict 
farms and no boycotted persons. Yet only nine years ago 
there were several thousand boycotted families in Ireland. 
The figures as to the Irish savings-banks have often been 
quoted, but they deserve to be noticed again. On 
December 31st, 1886, the deposits in the Irish savings- 
banks amounted to £4,710,000 ; by December 31st, 1892, 
they had risen to £6,171,000; and on December 31st, 1895, 
they stood at £7,678,000. The only period which showed 
any decrease between 1866 and the present day was that 
between January Ist, 1893,and June 30th, 1893, when the 
savings-banks deposits fell by £160,000. That period, as 
Lord Londonderry significantly pointed out, was marked by 
the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule Bill. That 
the savings of the poorer classes should thus have nearly 
doubled in ten years is one of the most satisfactory facts 
in modern economic history. And mark, it is not accom- 
panied by an increase in population, but by an actual 
decrease of population. The population which had the 
£4,710,000 in deposits was greater than that which had 
the £7,678,000. That the mass of the people of Ireland 
have greatly increased in prosperity is indeed beyond all 
doubt. It is shown in the savings-banks returns. It 
is shown in the yearly diminishing number of mud 
hovels; very soon the true Irish cabin will have 
ceased to exist. Again, it is shown in the improved 
railway traffics. Lastly, it is shown iz tbe increased price 
paid for the fee-simple of land sold .n small lots, and in 
the huge sums given for tenant-right. Here are some facts 
quoted by the Daily Express, March 31st, 1896:— 
“‘Gweedore is popularly supposed to be the poorest district 
in Ulster, yet recently tenant-right has reached fancy 
prices undreamed of in the more favoured portions of the 
province. A few days ago a plot of pasture at Maghera- 
clogher, containing about the grass of a cow, was sold for 
£90, or about 150 years’ purchase. Another plot of 7 
acres of reclaimed bog land was sold for £163, the rent 
being 7s. per annum. A small field in Shamartin bog 
held at the rent of 1s. per year was sold for £60. All 
the above are on the Hill estate.” This we admit is 





not per se a subject for congratulation, but it js a «: 
prosperity. It is waste of oe to we — thee of 
value of the freehold for the right to pay so man n the 
a year rent, but even in Ireland people must haw cane 
before they can waste it. We have as yet said nothi 
of Belfast and the Northern industries. Ag usual th 
are doing well, and though, as always happens in trade 
one year differs from another, there has been a ver . 
siderable expansion in manufacturing during the oe ee 
years. Even Dublin, for so long a stationary or <5 
decaying town, is looking up, and wears an a Pape 
prosperity and good fortune which did not belong to itt 
the Land League days. a 
As we have said above, prosperity is not 1: 
which Irish agitation uaddine bai rie 
national movement goes as well, if not indeed better in 
good times. Milan did not yearn to be free dha 
the Austrian yoke less, but more, when ghe wag 
prosperous, and the New Englanders did not wait for 
bad times to withstand the Stamp Act. On the 
other hand, a manufactured and factitious national 
movement needs misery and the restlessness which 
comes from poverty to propel it as an engine propels a 
train. It is only when the engine of discomfort and hard 
times has got steam up that the political trucks will 
move in Ireland. This fact is clearly recognised by the 
Nationalist leaders; witness their recent utterances, Mr 
John Redmond, speaking in Dublin on Tuesday, virtually 
admitted that for the present the game of anarchy and 
agitation was up, and that the work of making government 
in Ireland impossible had itself become impossible, If, said 
Mr. Redmond, the Governmert did not do certain things, 
then only one thing would remain for Ireland, and that 
would be to declare war upon the Government. He added, 
however, that he should not be frank if he said that the 
Irish people were in a position to enter on a war, even 
with the weakest Government, with a light heart. “The 
power of National Ireland had been broken, and its spirit 
to a large extent had been crushed. Their political 
opponents, the Anti-Parnellites, were demoralised, In 
Parliament they were despised. They did not attend 
there ; their spokesman attracted no attention and com. 
manded no respect. Their ablest men had either left 
them or had been degraded to the ranks. The most in- 
competent men and the most impossible men for the 
position had been made their Parliamentary leaders, and 
their recent selections for Parliament had brought further 
discredit upon their party. Their organisation was 
shattered, their funds bankrupt, and their credit ex- 
hausted.” Yet, he continued, these men represented the 
large majority of the Nationalist electors of Ireland and 
the great bulk of the farmers of Ireland. “English 
politicians knew these things, and the Irish Land Bill 
wouid be good or bad just as the Government thought fit 
to make it. The Irish people had or had not the power 
of making the situation intolerable for them.” If this is 
not admitting that the sacred cause of Irish anarchy is, 
for the time at any rate, played out, what is it? Mr. 
Redmond only commands a fraction of the Irish vote, 
and his party does not grow. But he admits, and it is 
impossible to contradict him, that the rest of the 
Nationalists are impotent. Clearly something has en- 
tirely taken the heart out of the Irish party. That some- 
thing is, we believe, the prosperity of Ireland. If it lasts, 
and we see no reason why it should not, we have, we 
believe, seen the last of dangerous Irish agitation for 
many years to come. s 
The hopeful character of the Irish outlook makes it all 
the more necessary, as we have suggested above, that we 
should continue vigorously in the work of removing Irish 
grievances. The moment for repairing the ship is when 
she has reached smooth water. When it is blowing hard 
there are plenty of reasons for doing nothing but what is 
absolutely necessary. The appearance of fair weather 
must, however, be seized to do things necessarily left un- 
done while the gale was at its height. We are aware that 
the question of University education must be postponed 
to next year. This year, however, we are to have a Land 
Bill. Our hope is that this measure, which we feel 
certain Mr. Gerald Balfour wil] have made simple and 
comprehensive, will be pressed through with determina- 
tion. The Government will no doubt be tempted to 
say, ‘If the Irish Members will not accept our Bill, but 
instead impede its passage, we shall be reluctantly 
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andon it and throw the responsibility on 
* We very much hope they will not yield to 
then smptation to act in this way. If they do, the 
pth of mischief will almost certainly induce the Irish 
pon bers to obstruct and so destroy the Bill. No doubt 
shen onstituencies will be annoyed, and will grumble, 
put this will not greatly affect the Members. The desire 
e defeat and humiliate the Government by making them 
withdraw their Bill will be too strong to be resisted on 
such prosaic grounds as the annoyance of the country at the 
defeat of the Bill. In our opmion it will invite obstruc- 
tion to adopt anything approaching a “ take it or leave it” 
attitude. We would far rather see the Government take 
ap the position of—“This is a sound Bill and provides 
tmuch-needed reforms. Since we believe it is for the 
interests of Ireland, we intend to fight it through, be the 
opposition what it may.” Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
this attitude will by no means injure the chances of the 
Bill passing within a reasonable time. _ Indeed, we should 
not be surprised if those chances were improved by initial 
firmness. Irishmen least of all men like hitting their 
heads against a brick wall. If they know that the Bill 
will not be dropped, do what they will, they are very 
likely not to bother themselves by frantic obstruction. 


forced to ab 





THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 


Ww perceive from our correspondence that the experts 
in Poor-law management think that our con- 
demnation of the Metropolitan pauper schools was a 
great deal too harsh. It was so upon a single point, for 
the children in those schools, instead of learning 
“nothing,” as we affirmed in an access of hasty in- 
dignation, do learn to read and write and cypher; but, 
with that reservation, we can see nothing in our judgment 
to retract. Indeed, we hardly understand how anyone who 
reads the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
schools, and possesses any imagination at all, can possibly 
form any other. The whole Report reeks with evidence 
that the huge barracks in which the seventeen thousand 
pauper children of the Metropolis are now, for the most 
part, brought up, and which were intended to be vast 
improvements upon workhouse training, are nurseries of 
disease, ignorance, and, if Dr. Barnardo, with his vast 
experience, can be trusted, in too many instances of vice. 
Those who are intrusted with their care usually mean 
well, but they are unable, in presence of such crowds, to 
pay individual attention, they are obliged to rely entirely 
upon rules, and, of course, they must not spend more 
than the ratepayers approve. The consequence is, that 
the children become perfectly obedient, under-vitalised, 
depressed little machines, incapable of play “unless a 
master starts the game,” ignorant of all the knowledge 
of common life which street children possess, and liable 
in an unusual degree to the diseases which strike the 
under-fed. The schools, for example, are ravaged by 
ophthalmia, a disease from which the children of the better 
classes are in this country entirely free, as also, be it 
remarked, are these very pauper children when they are 
boarded out. “Ophthalmia,” write the committee, “is sel- 
dom, if ever, wholly absent from any of the metropolitan 
schools, where it blemishes the eyes of some children, ren- 
ders othersfor years liable to disabling relapses and eventual 
damage of sight, disorganises the teaching and general 
arrangements, and requires in each epidemic exceptional 
and costly measures for its mitigation. Its vitality and 
latent potency require constant precautions, and lead to 
the diversion of much energy, resource, and money from 
the education of the children to the calls of mere physical 
health.” Those words, however, give a feeble idea of the 
truth. In the Hanwell schools, which include more than 
one thousand children, ophthalmia positively raged from 
1858 to 1890—more than a generation—so that in 1874 Mr. 

Nettleship reported that eighty per cent. of the children had 

been affticted, and twelve per cent. had “ damaged” eyes, 

and though by an expenditure of £20,000 on a separate 
hospital the managers managed to check the disease, chil- 
dren have still such a liability that cases continue to be 
transferred from the healthy to the “ ophthalmic school.” 

The schools of the Hackney Guardians are never free from 

ophthalmia. “A severe outbreak occurred in 1860; 

others, less serious, in 1874 and 1881, and the school is at 

present disorganised by a similar epidemic, which has 
already lasted two years.” Indeed, not to harass our 





readers with figures, it may be affirmed that ophthalmia 
has for thirty years never quitted the schools, and does 
not quit them now, the Committee summing up the case 
in these words :—‘In the opinion of those best qualified 
to judge, the ophthalmic state of the schools is, with the 
exception of a few in which very expensive means have 
been employed, little, if at all, better to-day than it was 
twenty years ago; and though the experience of past 
years has proved that attention to the well-being of the 
children in these schools together with constant medical’ 
care, are capable of almost entirely preventing the very. 
worst cases of ophthalmia, it is equally clear that the 
disease, in a less severe, though obstinate form, is still 
very prevalent in them.” We cannot see what further 
proof is needed of the badness of the system now prevail- 
ing. If pauper children need anything, it is the full 
use of their eyes, and in the great union schools they run 
a special risk of being deprived of them, a risk not borne 
in this country by the children of the ordinary poor. 

The evidence as to the failure in the training of the 
children, though it cannot be reduced in the same way to 
figures, or tested by experts like Mr. Nettleship, is almost 
equally decisive. The girls come out of the schools 
ignorant of the commonest things, with no knowledge of 
household work, even cooking and washing, with a special 
and provoking kind of clumsiness, with unmanageable 
tempers, and, according to Dr. Barnardo, with special 
proclivities to vice; while the boys, though they are 
better, are so badly taught that the small manufacturers, 
bootmakers, and the like prefer not to employ them, and 
that the effort to turn them into efficient farm-labourers 
has so hopelessly failed that the Committee recommend 
that it should be finally abandoned. The management is 
too bad to teach them even that. Only on the ‘Exmouth’ 
training-ship—a most significant fact—is there complete 
success. There the boys are interested in their work, and 
develop into a healthy, hearty, and as far as can be 
ascertained by inspection, a happy set of lads who will be 
useful members of society. 

The exasperating fact about all this record of suffering 
and failure, and expenditure on gigantic establishments, is 
that it is all unnecessary, and known to be unnecessary, 
yet it is never abandoned. There is not the slightest 
difficulty in restoring the whole of these children to natural 
lives in separate though rough households, with fairly 
good management and individual attention. Everywhere 
the villagers are eager to receive them for the allowance 
which the Guardians pay, 4s. a week, and everywhere they 
treat them practically as their own. The evidence upon 
this point is irresistible, and is, in fact, summed up in the 
following sentences:—‘‘ When boarded out the children 
become absorbed into the general life of the village in 
which they are placed, and lose the characteristics which 
inevitably attach to the institution child. Mr. McNeill, 
the Secretary of the Board of Supervision of Scotland, is 
of opinion that in Scotland the boarding-out system has 
had the effect of ‘cutting off the entail of pauperism in 
many instances,’ and he testifies that the children become 
merged in the labouring classes, and that it is only rarely 
that they re-appear as paupers when grown up. The 
‘pauper taint’ disappears, for there is nothing in the 
children’s surroundings to remind either them or their 
neighbours that they belong to the pauper class. They 
are clothed like the other children of the village ; in many 
cases they assume their foster parents’ names, and 
they receive their education in the village sckool.” 
The villagers take a positive liking to the children, are 
anxious that they should have what they consider “a fair 
chance,” and constantly keep them even after payment has 
ceased. The children, in fact, are restored to home-life, 
cease to be paupers, and become once more ordinary 
members of the community. It may be alleged that the 
scheme is too expensive; but, in truth, it is the cheapest 
of all possible schemes. Here are the facts in a nutshell 
on the authority of the Committee :—“ The maximum cost 
of a boarded-out child is £13 per annum, inclusive of 
maintenance, clothing, and medica] attendance, whilst the 
annual cost of a child in a district school is seldom less 
than £24. The last-mentioned figure is exclusive of loan 
repayment and interest, and it should be remembered that 
the amount spent in the erection of one Poor-law school 
reached the sum of £177,100.” Why, then, are not all 
children boarded out? For two reasons, as we believe, 
one of them creditable, and one not creditable at all. The 
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public, filled with the evil traditions—mostly true—of the 
old apprentice system, are afraid that the children 
will be badly treated, and great pecuniary and other 
interests have grown up about these schools. The notion 
of emptying them, dismissing their staffs, and selling their 
bricks by auction, seems to some parochial minds posi- 
tively appalling. The feeling is of course ridiculous, even 
when it is not generated by anxiety for contracts, and so 
in reality is the fear for the children’s welfare. The 
cottagers look after them well enough, quite as well as 
they do after their own children, which is all that society 
is bound, or indeed able, to secure. If Mr. Waugh may 
be believed, and nobody has yet upset his facts, un- 
broken good treatment is a great deal more than society 
is able to secure for non-pauper children from their own 
fathers and mothers. Even if the children were harshly 
treated, their suffering would be fully compensated by 
the extinction of hereditary pauperism; but, as a matter 
of fact, cottagers are just like other people, and no more 
ill-treat paying lodgers than landladies do in the sea- 
bathing towns. The charge is nonsensical, or rather, is 
based upon one or two isolated cases of cruelty which 
might have occurred anywhere, and did occur, in the 
Montagu case, in a Peer’s family. 

We have left ourselves no space for the consideration 
of the future destiny of these children, and indeed, when 
once lost in the villages, it is best that they and their 
foster-mothers should settle that for themselves. We 
cannot see, however, why, if the State maintains children, 
it should not benefit by their services as young men, or 
why the scheme now carried out in the Navy of engaging 
such lads for a term of years should not be greatly ex- 
tended till we had special regiments both of fighters and 
of artisans in the service of the State, fairly paid, of 
course, but bound to work from eighteen to thirty under 
military discipline and control. The State wants such 
men in many departments, and we cannot see why it 
should not obtain them from among the boarded-out 
children whom it has so long maintained. The prejudice 
against them, if any exists—and as regards the boys it is 
not deep—would not last a year after they were found to 
be exactly like other villagers, and it ought to be fairly 
faced. The “children of the State” would thus have an 
extra chance at eighteen, while the State would have 
service regulated as State service should be, by a mild 
but irresistible disciplinary system. 





MR. BIRRELL ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


R. BIRRELL’S article in the current Nineteenth 
Century is, to our thinking, a singularly attractive 
piece of work. It is so in part from the curious detach- 
ment of the writer. It is easy to find people who are 
keenly interested in the answer to his question,—‘* What, 
then, did happen at the Reformation?” But when they 
are interested they are commonly one-sided. They can 
tell you precisely what, in their opinion, did happen, or at 
all events what they choose to think happened, but their 
account of the matter is coloured by passion. They have 
no words bad enough for the doctrines and practices which, 
on their theory, the Reformation did away with or refused 
to accept. It is possible, again, to find people who bave 
done their best as historians or theologians to appreciate 
and describe the Reformation. But tothem, for the most 
part, the question is one of dry fact. It relates to events 
nearly three hundred and fifty years old, and at that 
distance of time they can afford to carry on the inquiry 
with no anxiety as to the result. But Mr. Birrell com- 
bines the characteristics of both classes. He is keenly 
interested, he is convinced that the question needs to be 
answered, can be answered, and some day will be 
answered; and at the same time he is fair to both sides, 
he sees that each party has something to say for itself, 
and, in form at least, he only pleads that a reply should 
and will be found to his question without insisting that it 
should take this or that shape. 

We quite agree with Mr. Birrell in what he says as to 
the popular view of the Reformation. “The great body of 
our literature, our poetry, our drama, our history, is, and 
has been ever since the Reformation broadly, almost brutally, 
Protestant, and has proceeded on the assumption that what 
happened with Rome and the Begging Friars, was but a 
resettlement of religion on a new footing.” This view 
people understand, and because they understand it they 








a 
also understand the Roman Catholic view. ‘The entire 
breach with the past may have been justifiable o 
justifiable, but on either theory it took place. The th ome 
which asks them to accept “ the continuity of the En "li 
Church” is, as the mass of Englishmen once thou he 
probably still think, a contradiction alike of histe a 
common-sense. Why Mr. Birrell cannot be content with 
the popular answer to his question is not quite eas to 
determine. Obviously, however, he is not content wi it. 
It might be thought—in the first instance, wo os : 
ourselves disposed to think—that he takes the popular 
view to be the true view, and resents the “ continuity ” 
theory as a mere “Anglican” craze. There are two or 
three things, however, which make against this, Thera 
is the tenderness with which he speaks of the old re 
ligion ; there is his disclaimer of the “ handful of yul, 
fanatics” who speak irreverently of the Mass ; there ig 
his admission that “if the Incarnation be indeed the ong 
divine event to which the whole creation moves, the 
miracle of the altar may well seem its restful shadow cast 
over a dry and thirsty land for the help of man, who ig 
apt to be discouraged if perpetually told that everything 
really important and interesting happened once for all, long 
ago, in a chill, historic past;” and there is his recognition 
that “the stream of Church tradition has trickled down to ug 
along two distinct channels which at times (one or the other 
of them) have been well-nigh choked up, but the streams 
have never ceased to flow, and still are they flowing side by 
side.” Why, then, should there be anything strange in 
the desire of High Churchmen to show that underneath 
many superficial changes in the manner of presenting the 
doctrine of the Mass there has remained a large measure 
of identity? And if it be not strange—and we hardly 
think that Mr. Birrell would maintain that it is—why 
cannot this tendency be left to work its own victory or its 
own cure? We suppose that the explanation must be 
looked for in the last page of the article. “ How long,” 
Mr. Birrell asks, “can any Church allow its fathers and 
its faithful lady to be at large on such a subject?” 
Englishmen will soon insist upon knowing whether at the 
Reformation the English Church did “in mind and rule 
cut herself off from further participation in the Mass asa 
sacrifice,” and, if it turns out tbat she did thus cut her. 
self off, “ it will be difficult for most people to resist the 
conclusion that a change so great broke the continuity of 
English Church history,” “effected a transfer of Church 
property from one body to another,” and, as he says on 
another page, made it incumbent on “ those the peace of 
whose minds is bound up with visible unity ” to seek that 
unity elsewhere. We are not at all certain that Mr. 
Birrell reads the signs of the times correctly. Englishmen, 
we suspect, may develop an increasing toleration of in- 
consistencies, and, provided that the Church of England 
does her duty in other ways, may submit to remain long 
uncertain what her doctrine on this and other disputed 
points really is. 

Supposing, however, that it is not so, and that people 
are seized with a sudden desire that the Church shall no 
longer speak by “the stammering lips of ambiguous 
formularies,” but shall betake herself once more to the 
abandoned labour of framing articles—no longer “ of 
religion,” but of faith—it is by no means clear to us that 
the continuity theory may not prove to have more to say 
for itself than Mr. Birrell supposes. He himself concedes 
that the sound view to take of those changes in the 
English Liturgy which were so numerous at the Reforma- 
tion, is that stated by Lord Hatherley in the judgment of 
the Privy Council in the case of “Shepherd v. Bennett.’ 
“Jt is material to observe that the necessary effect of such 
changes, when they stand alone, is that it ceases to be un- 
lawful to contradict such doctrines, and not that it be- 
comes unlawful to maintain them.” We quite agree 
that this amount of liberty must be conceded by all 
consistent English Churchmen. Whatever the Reforma- 
tion did not do, it did at least do this. It limited the 
domain of dogma, it enlarged the domain of open questions. 
It asserted facts, but it declined to furnish explanations. 
It maintained, for example, that the Body and Blood of 
Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the 
faithful, but it declined to define the manner in which they 
are taken and received. But is there anything in this 
compromise so alien from the temper of the English people 
as Mr. Birrell seems to imply ? We greatly doubt it. On 
the contrary, it seems to us that there is much in it which 
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amen 
uits very well with that temper. It associates reverence 
ied dogma with latitude as to the precise significance of 


and that is a combination which we should be 


pc to say is naturally attractive to a great number 
of vinds. No doubt there are those on each side to whom 


such a compromise is abhorrent,—those who are so far at 
one with Rome that they must have the same exactness 
of definition, whether it take the form of affirmation or 
denial. But we doubt whether these extremes are any- 
thing more than extremes, whether the great central 
pody is not learning to be more and more satisfied with 
a system which offers for their acceptance a nucleus of 
positive belief and a large margin within which specula- 
tion is permissible, a number of doctrines, in fact, which 
it is no longer “unlawful to contradict, but not for that 
reason” unlawful to maintain. 

We should rather have expected that Mr. Birrell would 

himself have been satisfied with the liberty to contradict, 
and not have gone on to demand that it should be made 
unlawful to maintain, this or that doctrine. Apparently, 
however, he is so anxious to arrive at something positive, 
and to have done with open questions, that he reads into the 
Thirty-nine Articles a definiteness and comprehensiveness 
of statement which are not found there in fact. He speaks 
of “the last section of the Twenty-eighth Article, which 
forbids the Sacrament to be reserved, carried about, lifted 
up, or worshipped.” But there is not a word in the 
Article about prohibiting these “acts of piety and 
devotion.” What is there is a perfectly different thing, 
and one which consorts much better with that enlarge- 
ment of the domain of open questions of which we have 
spoken, The Sacrament says the Article was not by 
Christ’s ordinance treated in any of these ways. Mr. 
Birrell takes this as equivalent to, was by Christ’s 
ordinance not treated in any of these ways. He takes the 
statement that there is no command to do a certain thing 
as equivalent to the statement that there is a command 
not to do it. It is, of course, open to him to argue that, 
though the framers of the Article said one thing they 
meant another. To that we can only reply, first, that the 
doctrine of the Church of England is to be inferred not 
from what they meant but from what they said; and 
next, that they must have been very much less acquainted 
with the resources of the English tongue than there 
is any reason to suppose if, when they meant to say 
that certain things are forbidden, they could think of 
no better way of expressing this than to say that certain 
things are not commanded. We prefer—and we think 
that we have reason for preferring—to see in this Twenty- 
eighth Article one of many examples of the tendency to 
reduce the number of positive statements of doctrine, to 
distinguish between the original deposit of faith and the 
many additions to it—some good, some bad, some pious 
and devout, others simply superstitious—which had in 
the course of centuries attached themselves to that deposit. 
‘You are not forbidden,’ the Article seems to say, ‘to 
do these things, but if you do them it is of your own 
choice not by Christ’s ordinance. Whether these 
practices are to be commended or discouraged you must 
find out for yourselves by reading, by observation, by 
experience. What you must not do—and this is the 
one thing that we forbid—is to invest them with 
a dignity to which, in the absence of any mention of them 
in the New Testament, they can make no just claim.’ No 
doubt this was a compromise, and it is open to all the 
criticisms that compromises naturally come in for. But 
unless Mr. Birrell can prove that compromises as such 
are abhorrent to the English temper, we shall continue to 
think that this particular variety has a fair chance of 
being accepted in the future, as it has undoubtedly been 
accepted in the past. 








THE NEW OLYMPIC GAMES. 


- is impossible to get honestly interested in the revival of 

the Olympic games. They are not contested in the old 
place, but in Athens, or in the old way, but among the repre- 
sentatives of outsiders whom the Hellenes would have con- 
temptuously styled barbarians, or in the old spirit, for the 
last thing the spectators are thinking of is the comparative 
beauty of the combatants or the effect of their training upon 
the beauty of the race. The people of Athens are interested, 
48 1s natural, for of all modern nations the Greeks, having no 


particular present, care most to reconnect themselves witb 
their own glorious past, and, besides, there is no overplus of 
exciting events in Athens; but to the rest of the world the 
“revival ” is little more than an ordinary international contest 
of athletics. It might just as well be fought in London or 
New York; and next time, when it is to be fought in the 
French capital, it will no doubt draw more representative 
athletes and an even larger crowd of spectators. We can see 
nothing classical about the celebration, nor can we recognise 
in the presence of a number of German Princes, American 
sightseers, or British sporting men anything peculiarly Greek. 
The contests will not even help to decide a point of some 
permanent interest,—the question whether Europe has, within 
the last two thousand years, lost or gained in physical capacity. 
We do not know with any scientific accuracy what the Greek 
athletes actually did, what weights they hurled, at what pace 
they ran, how high they leapt, or what were the heights, 
weights, or ages of those who sought the wreaths. There are 
some lies, we believe, recorded, but they are too clearly lies. 
Nobody, for instance, ever jumped forward 55 ft. any more 
than he jumped 500 ft. We know of some feats of endurance 
which the athletes performed as soldiers, we know that they 
were lithe and slight and well-formed, and we know that they 
thought each other physically matchless among mankind, 
and that is nearly all that we do know. It is extremely 
probable that if the old victors in the games could be made to 
live again for a day we should find that the English and 
American athletes beat them with a certain ease, for 
Northerners are stronger than Southerners, equally lithe 
and equally well-trained. The Greeks may have had more 
endurance, as some savages have still and Japanese coolies, 
but even that is doubtful, for the Greeks thought swimming 
across the Hellespont a wonderful feat, and an English- 
man, Captain Webb, performed one at least thirteen times 
as noteworthy without dangerous exhaustion. He swam 
from Dover to Calais. This, however, is only a genera} 
deduction, and it would have interested historians to 
make an accurate comparison, but the materials either 
never existed or cannot be recovered. We know that the 
Greeks were good fighters, we are sure from the statues 
that they were beautiful, and we presume them to have 
been strong men, but of the precise extent of their strength 
when developed to the utmost we are almost entirely ignorant. 
All we can say is that there is no reason for believing that 
they were demi-gods as compared with the Western youngsters 
of to-day. There may not have been much advance in 
physical capacity, any more than there has been much 
advance in mental acuteness or force, but at least there 
has been no retrogression, no loss of muscular power, any 
more than of personal daring, from the progress of civilisa- 
tion. Clothes have not weakened us, or meat diet, or the 
habit of reading in boyhood; nor have we lost anything, 
auless it be good looks, from the superior comfort witb 
which we have surrounded modern life. That much seems 
clear, but it will not be made clearer by any evidence to 
be obtained from these Olympic games. 


The unchangeableness in the bodily frame of man, and in 
his surroundings in the way of hills, trees, climate, and sky 
scenery, is curiously contrasted with the change in certain cir- 
cumstances of bis position. One wonders what Pericles would 
have said if he could have known that when the Olympic 
games were revived two thousand three hundred years after 
his death, nearly all the honours of the first day would be 
carried away by barbarians from a continent of the existence 
of which he had never dreamed, and would indeed, with his 
notion of the limits of the ocean, have regarded as impossible. 
If he knew all that was known in his time he may have 
speculated for an instant on the conceivable existence of a 
far-away island in the Atlantic, inhabited by monsters or by 
demi-gods, but of a vast continent under the same conditions 
as our own he can have had as little idea as he had that the 
unknown land would be populated by Britons and Iberians, or 
that they would so have mastered the secrets of nature that 
they could send accounts of a victory or defeat at Athens 
instantaneously under the ocean to their own abodes. The 
expansion of the world as he knew it by continuous dis- 
covery, and the contraction of the world through new 
methods of communication are perhaps the greatest materia} 
changes which have occurred since his time, and one wonders 








if he would have welcomed the prospect of them, or regarded 
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it only as something which fatigued his mind and terrified 
him for the fature of his race. ‘The barbarians, then,’ 
he would have thought, ‘are to capture the gods, to win 
by their favour new worlds, to tear down fire from heaven, 
to beat us even in the struggles of the stadion; what will 
become of Greece?’ For, we take it, with all the abounding 
joyousness and fullness of physical and mental life which we 
attribute to the Greek of that age, there was little of our in- 
curable hopefulness, not much idea of progress, no governing 
conviction that the world would one day be changed by con- 
tinuous effort and generations of study into a happy place. 
There is, so far as we know, no evidence that the Greeks ever 
believed that persistence for ages in training and in physical 
education would make them physically a much finer race. 
They knew that they must keep up their standard, and in 
Sparta at all events underwent great sacrifices to that end; 
but we question if the idea of indefinite physical improve- 
ment ever entered their minds. Perhaps they knew too much. 
They knew that ages of training had left the Spartans 
Spartans still, good fighting men at best, not even the best of 
fighting men, and they must have known also that the 
strength and activity and vigour which result from training 
are no more certainly transmissible than the physical defects 
resulting from wounds in battle or other accidental causes. 
No caste arose of victors at Olympia any more than a caste 
has arisen here of boxers, runners, or wrestlers matchless by 
hereditary right. Exceptional physical qualities are as 
seldom transmitted as exceptional powers of mind. Daring 
seems to be inherited, but not strength or speed. Mr. Galton 
seems sadly in want of something on which to exercise his 
powers of investigation, and if he will devote a year toan 
inquiry as to the hereditary transmission of exceptional 
strength or speed, we will promise to publish his figures, but 
we shall be much surprised if they indicate even a possibility 
of creating a race of athletes. Certainly the Greeks did not 
do it, though they had every advantage, and in particular 
that of time, for the Olympic contests continued for eleven 
hundred years, half as long again as the period since the 
Norman conquest. They did not save Greece from subjuga- 
tion by the Roman soldiery. 

One would like to know, if it were possible to find out, what 
the precise effect of their devotion to gymnastics was upon 
the Hellenic people. It may be reasonably doubted whether 
it enlarged their mental powers, for all Greece shared in this 
passion, and the triumpbs of Greek thought and art are 
almost confined to Attica. One does not even owe intellectual 
gratitude to Spartans or Beotians. It did not make them 
exceptionally heroic, for the Macedonians, who conquered 
them and the world, were not specially devoted to sport, and 
were, we fancy, till the time of Philip at all events, excluded 
from the contests at Olympia. It did not save the nation, for 
Greece was utterly subdued by the Romans, who gained their 
physical prowess in another way; and it did not keep them 
alive, for although the Greek may fairly be held to have 
survived the Roman, whom he indeed in a way absorbed, 
the Jew, who abhorred and still abhors gymnastic training, 
survived both Roman and Greek. Except an extraordinary 
feeling for form, we cannot trace any result from the games 
upon the Greek character, and it is doubtful whether this 
was universal or confined to a few rich citizens in Greece 
generally, and the forty thousand slaveholders of Attica, who 
for most purposes are to modern Europeans ‘ the Greeks.” 

That question of the influence of these games on character 
has some importance for the modern world, for the passion 
for competitive athletics has caught hold of it, and every- 
where, especially in England, France, the United States, and 
the great Colonies, they begin to play a more important part 
in life. Fifty thousand Englishmen go at a time to see a 
football-match, cricketers are watched as carefully as states- 
men, and an international running-match excites almost the 
interest of a battle. The papers are everywhere crammed 
with the reports of athletics, and a man who can make a 
“record ” is as much honoured among the younger generation 
as ever he was in Greece. It is probable, as prosperity 
increases and the workers gain more leisure, that the passion 
will develop further, and we shall be curious to see what 
influence it has upon the national sentiment. It need not be 
a bad one, for we suspect that a certain barbaricism—we 
want that word greatly, as distinguished from barbarism—is 
essential to the vitality and fighting prowess of any race 





sae: 
that dwells in cities, but we can see no reason for belieyj 
that it will be specially good. One can hardly affirm the 
the games preserved the manliness of the Greeks, and the 
certainly did not preserve them from incessant internal ae 
International athletics, we see in newspapers, are to furnish 
“new bonds to bind together the nations ;” butif they are on] 
bound as the Greek States were, the advantage will not od 
conspicuous. The probability is that Olympic games, anoi tees 
and modern, had and will have the effect of games merel. 
that is, of distractions, innocent or otherwise accordin “4 
circumstances, from the peremptory work of the world, They 
are not worse than other amusements, and being enjoyed in 
the open air and under thousands of eyes, they are probably 
better than some of them. Rather a population of football 
players than a population devoted, like the Chinese, to cards 
or like the Bengalees to, gossip; but that is abont as much as 
it is as yet justifiable to say. 





THE COMPANIONS OF ST. JOHN. 


ers secret society which appears to have been in existence 

for some ten years or so in Cambridge,—with branches 
in other places,—of the Companions of St. John, must 
have had no little popularity, if it be true, as its Opponents 
report, that even now, after considerable losses, it numbers 
upwards of a thousand members. It is a pity that we have 
had no defence of it by those who think well of it; but of 
course that is due to the fact that its loyal members have 
given a promise of some kind not to mention it to any one who 
does not belong to the organisation,—in other words, not to the 
public in general. One of the great disadvantages of secrecy, 
—whatever be its advantages,—is that all those who are loyal 
to it are pledged not to say a word on its behalf to those who 
are not, while those who are disloyal to it can attack it freely. 
From all that is said of its present chief, the Rev. Ernest Jobn 
Heriz-Smith, who is a Fellow of Pembroke College, an eager 
athlete, a good musician, and a devotee of young men over 
whom he exercises a sort of fascination, we should judge that 
there is a good deal of hearty religious enthusiasm in him 
and in the society of which he is the head, and from the abso. 
lute silence with which its loyal members bear the attacks 
made upon it without opening their mouths in its defence, 
we should infer that a great deal might be said in its 
favour which is not said simply because the great majority 
of its members respect the promise they have given instead 
of jumping at an excuse for breaking it. 

What we have to say, therefore, in criticism of it will not 
be said as if we knew all that we ought to know about it 
before passing an adequate judgment on it. But we do 
hold very strongly that nothing like a secret vow should 
be imposed on any student still in statu pupillari, and 
that if the so-called vow of this society is properly so 
called, the University should peremptorily forbid it. It 
is not clear, however, that any of the undertakings of the 
members strictly have that character. For the rest, we remark 
that even those who wish to undermine it cannot deny the 
many high qualities of its present chief, and have only two 
serious charges to make against it, first, that it encourages 
confession as the High Church encourages it, and next, that 
it requires its novices to practice for either two months 
or as long a time as is needed for the novice to procure 
by his own efforts another novice, a somewhat humiliating 
sort of obedience to his immediate introducer, who is probably 
very young and may be decidedly a goose. We are told, for 
instance, that a novice who is called out of a religious meeting 
of which his immediate sponsor does not approve, and who 
refuses to come, may be punished the next day by being 
tied to the leg of his own table, and that he would be bound 
under the solemn promise he has given to endure that rather 
humiliating penance without resistance. We argue from that 
that the founders of the society wished to test the earnestness 
of its members by trying whether they could bear a little 
humiliation without resistance, even if the humiliation seemed 
arbitrary and ridiculous. There may be something to be 
said for such a rule,—there have been plenty of religious 
societies that have encouraged their members to endure small 
indignities and shames for the very purpose of testing and 
exercising their own fortitude and sincerity,—but of course 
in a secret society no defence can be made without breaking 





the fundamental principle of the association. 
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For our own parts we do not see any good reason for 
the secrecy of any religious society except perhaps the 
reat waste of power which is necessarily involved in con- 
stant self-defensive controversy. If loyal members are 
permitted to defend their society, it is pretty certain 
that a vast amount of energy will be expended,—and a 
d deal of it utterly wasted which might. have been used 
to far better purpose in resolute silence and reticence,— 
in speaking up for the brotherhood. In such an age as 
ours, reticence is extremely difficult, and there is a real 
heroism in practising it, especially if you have been grossly 
misrepresented to the public. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that secrecy means immunity for a good deal of folly 
and blundering; and that even if it be very good for the 
victim of such folly to endure its consequences in silence 
without making complaint, it is often extremely bad for the 
man who inflicts his ill-judged penalties on others not to 
be found out and pulled up. And the same must be said 
about the system of confession when it is adopted in a 
Church which has no carefully considered method and 
traditions of its own to regulate it. There are doubtless 
many minds for which confession to a human being is 
wholesome, though many also, perhaps even more, for 
which it is relaxing and enfeebling, but there are very 
few for which it is good to receive confessions, especially if 
they can look to no guidance from a long experience of 
systematised dealings with the human conscience in such 
matters. Though we are not at all prepared to deny that 
confession may be of the greatest possible value toa young 
man, if the person to whose counsel and help he has recourse 
e well chosen, we should certainly doubt very much whether 
one-tenth of the clergy of the Church of England are at all 
fit to receive such confidences without both doing and re- 
ceiving more harm than good by the transaction. Whatever 
good a confession under seal of secrecy may do, it can 
hardly be tried with even a fair chance of a favourable 
result, without a carefully organised set of rules and 
authorities for its guidance, to protect the judgment of the 
priest against the many pitfalls into which inexperience is 
quite sure to stumble. We do not believe in a system of 
secrecy as a mere happy thought, introduced by an impulsive 
devoutness into the practices of a Church wholly unaccus- 
tomed and untrained to deal with the caprices and vagaries 
of the human conscience. 


What we dread in such societies as the Companions of St. 
John is the pettiness and inadequacy of the practices and 
penances into which the indiscretion of youthful inexperience 
is sure to fall. Religion can only live in an ennobling atmo- 
sphere, and should not be mixed up with the vagaries of 
irritable pride and pique. So far as we can judge from a very 
one-sided account of the Companions of St. John by those who 
have deserted its ranks, the danger of such a society is that 
the very methods taken to recruit its soldiers and to spread 
far and wide a deep personal interest in its aspirations 
and good works, may also identify it with much that is small 
and self-willed and more humiliating than truly humbling. 
True humility can hardly be inspired without true loftiness 
of soul in those who attempt to inspire it. These novices 
who are vigilant to catch other novices to take their place 
are usually the very worst persons to whom to confide the 
power of exercising a moral influence over their fellows. The 
man who has only just been enlisted in the service of 
his society is the last man to whom to confide a great 
responsibility. The Companions of St. John appear to us 
to be the product of a very genuine but also a very hasty 
and inconsiderate kind of enthusiasm. We believe that 
the Roman Catholic Church, which has made an age-long 
study of organisations of this kind, regards the guidance 
of novices as the most responsible of all the duties of a 
religious order, and never commits them to the charge of any 
one without great experience of the conscience, and much tact 
in dealing with the young. There is nothing more dangerous 
than to sharpen the wits of a reckless young fellow on the 
moral foibles of his friends, and that, too, in secret, so that 
his pranks are very unlikely to get to the knowledge of his 
superior. Mr. Ernest John Heriz-Smith is doubtless a man 
of very fine qualities, but it takes a man of very great wisdom, 
—which is a good deal more than a congeries of fine qualities,— 
to found a religious society that is not likely to do almost 


connection with a Charch so ill-adapted to that kind of effort, | 
we might almost say so well adapted to discourage it, as our 
own. 





ANIMAL WARFARE. 
fewer of the astonishing sagacity and military 

4 organisation of the African baboons increases with 
the recent exploration of their favourite haunts, due to the 
troubles in Central Africa and Abyssinia. The English, 
German, and Italian travellers and emissaries who have been 
employed in various missions on the fringes of the Abyssinian 
plateau, have corroborated many stories which have hitherto 
been suspected to be exaggerations of fact. It now appears 
that their methods and discipline are far in advance of those 
of any other vertebrate animals, and not inferior to those of 
some of the negro tribes themselves. 

The conditions of the life of these monkeys in Africa are 
sufficiently curious without reference to their acquired habits, 
though these are undoubtedly due to the dangers to which the 
nature of the country in which they live exposes them. The 
different species of baboons, which are found commonly over 
the whole African continent, are all by nature dwellers in 
the open country. They find their food on the ground; and! 
whether this be insects or vegetables, it is usually in places 
which afford little shelter or protection. Though strong, 
and well armed with teeth, they are slow animals, with 
little of the usual monkey agility when on the ground, 
and not particularly active even when climbing among: 
rocks, In the rocky “ kopjes ” of the South, or the cliffs and 
river sides of Abyssinia, and the Nile tributaries, they are 
safe enough. But they often abandon these entirely to invade 
the low country. During the Abyssinian expedition conducted 
by Lord Napier of Magdala, they regularly camped near our 
cantonments on the coast, and stole the grain on which the 
cavalry horses and transport animals were fed. When on 
expeditions of this kind they often leave their stronghold for 
days together, and the means of joint-defence from enemies 
in the open country are then carefully organised. Their 
natural enemies when thus exposed are the leopard, the lion, 
and in Southern Africa, the Cape wild-dogs. To the attack 
of the leopard they oppose numbers and discipline. No 
encounter between the baboons and the wild-dogs has 
been witnessed and described, but their defensive operations 
against domesticated dogs were seen and recorded by 
the German naturalist Brehm. The following account 
appears in the translation of his travels by Mrs. 
Thompson just published.* The baboons were on flat 
ground, crossing a valley, when the traveller’s dogs, Arab 
greyhounds, accustomed to fight successfully with hyenas and 
other beasts of prey, rushed towards the baboons. “ Only 
the females took to flight; the males, on the contrary, 
turned to face the dogs, growled, beat the ground with their 
hands, opened their mouths wide and showed their glittering 
teeth, and looked at their adversaries so furiously and 
maliciously that the hounds, usually bold and _battle- 
hardened, shrank back.” By the time the dogs were en- 
couraged to renew their attack the whole herd had made 
their way, covered by the rearguard, to the rocks, excepta 
six-months old monkey which was left behind. The little 
monkey sat on a low rock surrounded by the dogs, but was 
rescued by an old baboon, who stepped down from the cliff 
near, advanced towards the dogs, kept them in check by 
gestures and menacing sounds, picked up the baby-monkey, 
and carried it to the cliff, where the dense crowd of monkeys 
shouting their battle-cry, were watching his heroism. The 
march of the baboons is not a mere expedition of the pre- 
datory members of the community. The whole nation “ trek” 
together, and make war on the cultivated ground in common. 
Their communities are numerous enough to reproduce in 
miniature the movements of troops. The tribe often 
numbers from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
individuals. Of these the females and young are placed 
in the centre when on the march, while the old males 
march in front and also close the rear. Other males scout 
upon the flanks. It has been noticed that these remain on 
guard, and do not feed during the whole time that the rest 
are gathering provender. 

If disturbed by men the old males form a rearguard and 


° vem North Pole to Equator. By A. KE, Brehm, Transla‘ed by Margaret 
Thomyson. London: Blackie and Son, 








as much harm as good, perhaps even more harm than good, in 
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retire without any haste, allowing the females and young to 
go on ahead carrying the plunder. Their retreat is,as a 
rule, deliberate and orderly, the baboons being quite ready 
to do battle with any animal except man on the plains, and 
instantly becoming the assailant of man himself when they 
get the advantage of position. Brehm was stoned ont of a 
pass in a very few minutes by the dog-faced baboons. 
“These self-reliant animals,” he writes, “are a match even 
for men. While the screaming females with young ones fled 
with all haste over the crest of the rock beyond the range of 
our guns, the adult males, casting furious glances, beating 
the ground with their hands, sprang upon stones and ledges, 
looked down on the valley for a few moments, continually 
growling, snarling, and screaming, and then began to roll 
down stones on us with so much vigour and adroit- 
ness that we immediately saw that our lives were in 
danger and took to flight. The clever animals not only 
conducted their defence on a definite plan, but they acted in 
co-operation, striving for a common end, and exerting all 
their united strength to obtain it. One of our number saw 
one monkey drag his stone up a tree that he might hurl it 
down with more effect; I myself saw two combining to set a 
heavy stone rolling.” 

The wars of the Constantinople street-dogs are eminently 
satisfactory from the point of view of the inquirer into animal 
politics. Theoretically, they are complete examples of what 
the rational warfare of animals ought to be, but usually is not. 
It has for object either defence or conquest of territory, not 
the mere plundering instinct, or that primitive desire for 
making a meat-dinner off an enemy which occasionally 
suggests an attack on weaker neighbours to the cannibals of 
the Congo. This civilised and rational warfare of the 
Constantinople dogs is due to their territorial instinct. 
Certain streets and quarters belong to the particular dog 
communities, which again subdivide their territory among in- 
dividuals. In some streets each heap of refuse, on to which 
the common rubbish of a group of houses is thrown, belongs 
to one dog, who lies on it, brings up its puppies on it, and 
looks on it asahome. “There were three sweet families in 
one street,” according to the account of a lady who recently 
visited Constantinople, and thought its dogs the most interest. 
ing native inhabitants. If food becomes scarce in the next 
dog “ parish,” an invasion is planned into a richer neighbour- 
hood, where the rabbish-heaps—the Turkish equivalent for 
dust-bins—of a wealthier class of inhabitants promise to 
yield better results. All the dogs of the invaded territory 
at once muster for resistance, and the fight, which is not 
organised, but of the rough-and-tumble order, goes on until 
victory declares itself for one side or the other, or until the 
inhabitants step ont and stone the packs til] they separate. 
Not unfrequently a street or two are annexed by the invaders; 
more often the defence is successful. This is always con- 
dacted by a levy en masse, even the puppies joining in the 
fray. It is observed that it is only serious invasion which 
causes the dogs to fight. A single dog may pass through a 
strange quarter provided he gives himself no airs, but lies down 
on his back and sticks up his feet with proper deference and 
humility whenever the owners of the street come up to expel 
him. According to Tarkish tradition, these street-dogs were 
once most successful in warfare, for their ancestors fought and 
beat the Devil. Their story is that when man first appeared 
on earth, and Satan drew near to kill him, the dogs attacked 
and drove away the arch-enemy, and preserved the first man, 
Hence, when a Turk has broken some minor ordinance of the 
Koran, he often buys a few loaves of bread, and stepping out 
into the road, throws them in a dignified manner—not as an 
Englishman would throw them—to the dogs of the street. 

No vertebrate animals show the same organisation for wars 
of plunder and defence as the baboons, or the territorial 
instinct of the street-dogs; but there are several species 
which exhibit these instincts in a minor degree, and in some 
cases act under the orders of officers. The troops of wild- 
horses of America are led by the master-stallion ; when attacked 
by pumas, or expecting to be “stampeded ” by another troop, 
they are said to form a ring, with the mares and foals inside. 
The pack of “ red-dogs ” in the Indian hills follow the lead of 
old hounds, probably because their skill in scenting is more 
accurate. The Indian wolves have been observed to divide 


forces, part keeping the dogs in check, while others 
attack the sheep. 


Bison, when chased, leave the largest 











bulls as a rearguard; but this may be due to their greate 
weight and inferior speed. Indian wild-boars often defend 
the sugar-cane fields in which they have taken up their quarters 
against the natives who desire to cut them, retreating into 
the last patch, and rushing out if the men come near, In this 
case it is the males who do the fighting, and there ig no 
combination to protect the territory which they desire to hold 
But no wild animals have developed their powers of com. 
bined attack and defence in so creditable a manner ag the 
baboons. Their motives — “defence, not defiance ” — are 
irreproachable, and their methods deliberate, courageons, 
self-reliant, and effective. The advantages of size and sex 
carry corresponding duties; and Brehm justly remarks that 
there is probably no other male animal which rung into. 
danger voluntarily to rescue a young one of its own species, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
———~_>——_- 
THREE GENERATIONS OF LUNATIC OATs, 
[To tHe EpiToe oF THE “ SPEcTaToR,”] 

THE alternations of temper in household cats are often 
sudden and violent, their spit-fire ways being doubtless 
due to the imperfect character of their domestication, no 
other domestic animals being descended from a more ferocious 
ancestry. It is not strange that the normal characteristics 
of their ancestors should break out. Not a few children have 
fits of fury like those of our savage forefathers, and not a few 
kittens have still more furious fits like those of the British 
wild-cat. But besides all this, domestic cats are subject to 
mental disorder which would tend to be combined, as they are 
in man, with vile temper and outbursts of rage. The seven 
instances in the same family group that are abont to be 
mentioned, concur in supporting the belief indicated by the 
title to these remarks, though some of them, especially the- 
first, might be considered cases of the, so to speak, norma} 
attacks of fury just described, if they were taken separately. 

The founder of the mad family is (1) ‘ Phyllis’; her off. 
spring are (2), ‘ Tessie,’ and (3) and (4); the offspring of ‘ Tessie’ 
are (5), (6), and (7). ‘Tessie’ is now destroyed; ‘ Phyllis’ still 
lives and produces a litter quarterly. The male parents are 
of course unknown. As a rule, only one kitten of a litter has. 
ever been kept. My information is through letters from five 
different persons. The evidence is either first-hand, or else 
the report of first-hand evidence collected for me. I have also 
received verbal accounts. 

(1), ‘Phyllis,’ belongs to Mrs. Butler, of Ewart Park, 
Northumberland, now residing at 8 North View, Wimbledon.. 
When ‘ Phyllis’ was a kitten she had wild fits, tearing round 
and round the room, “swearing” horribly, and fighting with 
teeth and claws any one who tried to pick her up. Her temper 
is now very unequal and often vile. Her offspring are (2), 
(3), and (4). 

(2), ‘ Tessie,’ daughter of ‘Phyllis,’ wasalways ill-conditioned 
and unfriendly; only one person, a servant, had any hold 
over her. She was pronounced “very nervous.” Her kittens 
went mad so often that her owner got a bad name among her 
friends as a cat-provider, so ‘ Jessie’ was destroyed. 

(3), son or daughter of ‘ Phyllis,’ was given to a bachelor 
(an Admiralty official) as a pet. After a while the landlady 
of his lodgings declared it to be “a horror.” It was so strange 
in its ways that she felt that “the devil was about” when the 
cat was near her; it was not like other cats. It plunged its 
head in the milk, it broke every egg it could get at, and was 
very skilful in getting at them, all out of pure mischief, for it 
ate very little; it destroyed all victuals such as chops, or else 
hid them. The servant described the climax of its career by 
saying that the cat at last took it into its head to walk side- 
ways, with its hind feet on the ground and fore-feet up on the 
wall, in so uncanny a manner that the landlady, suddenly 
seeing its performance, dropped a saucepan she was holding 
and screamed aloud with fright. She afterwards contrived to 
get it killed. 

(4) is now a kitten less than a month old, a lovely little 
thing, but it claws and spits like an old cat. Under this same 
head I will quote a generalised description of many of 
‘ Phyllis’s’ other kittens: “ they all inherit their mother’s 
temper and are charming little faries in their youth; they 
settle down afterwards, and are all good mousers.” I have 
heard of at least one that had fits of fury like her mother. 
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We now come to the offspring of ‘ Tessie’ (2). ; 

5) was given to O. and his wife when about six months 

Two months later the family, being then abroad, re- 
.. news from their servants of alarming strangeness in 
= 3 of the cat. It had been left for a moment quietly 
pire in the kitchen when they heard a peculiar sound, and 
found the cat moaning and scratching along the basement 

. then it dashed up the stairs and, jumping up, struck 
head against the wall at the head of the stairs; it rebounded 

d rnshed downstairs, foaming at the mouth, and disappeared. 
iter long search they found it in the larder, hidden behind 
the bread-pan, crouched against the wall, and there it re- 
mained all day quite exhausted. The next attack took place a 
fortnight later, again without any warning. The cat began 
by moping about the kitchen, and eventually jumped up the 
qall, knocking its head with violence against a high shelf, 
foaming at the mouth, and it again hid itself, but this time in 
the scallery. The third attack was ten days later, and of a 
similar kind, with foaming at the mouth, and it was even 
wilder than before. Instructions were accordingly sent to 
destroy the cat. : 

(6) was given as @ kitten of one month old to Mrs. M., a 
sempstress at Wimbledon. It behaved normally for three 
weeks. Then it was seized with a mad fit, and tore with 
“lightning speed” round and round the room, trying to run 
ap the wall, and it knocked its head against the ceiling, 
uttering no cry nor sound. It did not rush at any one, but 
appeared to be trying to get away from everything. This 
went on for ten minutes, and then it became quiet and much 
exhausted. After three days another similar fit came on, and 
then a third and a fourth. A workman who was temporarily 
living in the house took a fancy to the kitten, and when Mrs. 
M. would keep it no longer, begged to have it in his room, 
where it seemed happy and at home. Next day it had a still 
wilder attack than ever, and quite terrified its new owner, so 
it was killed. 

(7) was given to Mrs. J., who was very fond of it. It was 
quiet and very meek, but began after a while to continually 
bend and press its head downwards against the ground, in 
such a position that it seemed about to take a somersault- 
Just before it died it ran round the room, bumping its head 
against things as though it were blind. “We helped its 
death as it seemed so unhappy.” The current story among 
members of Mrs. J.’s family was peculiar, but not wholly 
incorrect, namely, “that the kitten was gentle and affectionate, 
and stood on its head and purred till it died.” 

FRANCIS GALTON, 


it 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

S1r,—The chance has now come for England to show whether 
the expressions of respect for the true kernel of the Monroe 
doctrine and liking for the American people, which have been 
so much in evidence for the last few weeks, are sincere or 
merely acloak to timidity. If you view our moderate interven- 
tion in Cuba with favour you will show the sincerity of your 
professions, but if you should join the other European nations 
in a protest against it you would show that you felt nearer to 
them than to us. It is now thirty years since the United 
States has been engaged in a war, and, in my opinion, an ex- 
plosion of some kind cannot much longer be deferred. Even 
the kindergartens are teaching “patriotism” of the fervid 
type. The quarrel with England over Venezuela was 
simply an instance of grabbing at the first thing in sight, 
though partly for the sake of tickling the Irish voters, but, 
should the occasion arise, you will see just as much jubilation 
at the idea of a war with Spain or France. Let me add in 
conclusion that I am a proponent of a close alliance between 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Such a combi- 
nation could insure the peace of the world indefinitely.—I 
am, Sir, &c., T. WARREN SMITH. 


Pinole, Contra Costa County, California, March 8th. 








THE TRANSATLANTIC CATTLE TRADE. 
[To tHe Eprror or Tue “ Srrctaror.”] 
Srr,—Canadian bullocks, before they were excluded three 
Fears since, were worth 20 per cent. more than similar bullocks 








| south of the Dominion line, and for this reason only, that the 


cattle of the United States were scheduled for port slaughter 
under the Act, and Canadians had, therefore, a monopoly 
value for store purposes in Great Britain. These cattle 
slaughter Acts, immensely popular though they be with our 
farmers, are yet permanently crippling agriculture in Great 
Britain. It is a misfortune that their incidence is not the 
subject of a report by a select Committee of Parliament. 
Every ton of imported dead meat has left ten tons of farm- 
yard fertilisers on a foreign shore. In a climate such as 
England has, so mild by contrast with America, a ton of 
imported American maize will put on such an amount of 
excess flesh as will pay all the freight charges on that ton 
from Illinois to Essex. The question of feeding cattle is 
chiefly a question of keeping up the animal heat in the 
system ; that heat, if not fostered by the atmosphere, must 
be stoked up by extra food. If this is the case, no fat cattle 
for slaughter should come across the Atlantic, nor any dead 
meat. America’s supplies should come as stores, the ships 
which bring them should be ballasted with maize to be fed 
here. To accept imported stores from Ireland, while ex- 
cluding them from America, is to draw from a source always 
tainted, and to cut off that supply which is of all the most 
pure. The cause of cattle exclusion is lung-plague (pleuro). 
Six thousand pairs of lungs, their possessors attracted from 
every State west of the Mississippi River, can be inspected 
daily in the Chicago abattoirs; there is not a tubercular 
lung discovered in the year in all those vast slaughter-houses,— 
Swift’s and Hammond’s, Armour’s and Nelson Moris’s, Poor 
depleted Essex and Lincolnshire could make farming profit- 
able if only those farmers might buy a three-year-old lean 
bullock of good quality in Chicago (live-weight, 1,100 lb.) for 
three cents per pound (£7); the freight feed, insurance, and 
handling charges on which bullock would bring the price at 
Colchester to£12. Instead of which, if his forage is abundant, 
the Essex farmer buys an Irish store of 750 lb. live-weight for 
£12 and thus in his competition with the American feeder, 
starts in. the handicap with 350 1b. the worst of the weights. 
What these islands require is the addition of vast numbers 
of heifers to their agricultural reserves. We should import 
stores, but especially breeding cattle and the maize, and 
if the season requires, baled hay also to feed them. In our 
climate, not hot in summer, not cold in winter—herein is the 
secret of an immense advantage in meat production which we 
have over the continent of North America, an advantage we 
deliberately sacrifice by Act of Parliament. From this stand- 
point every carcase imported is a wrong resulting from in- 
discreet legislation. The excess value of the “offal”—the 
“fifth quarter ”—in Deptford over its value in Chicago is 
quite one-half the freight charges on the live bullock from 
Chicago; the loss of weight by evaporation on a carease 
killed in Chicago is fully 4 per cent., say 50 lb. in weight or 
£1 in value; and further, if we look at a bullock as an in- 
valuable machine for fertilising the soil, its value here for six 
months is not overstated at fifty shillings, whereas in Iowa 
or Nebraska this natural value is nil. 


If Scotland were permitted by law to buy American stores, 
England being prohibited, and if this raw material of beef 
could be bought 33 per cent. net cheaper by the Scotch farmer 
marketing in Chicago, than by the Norfolk farmer marketing 
in Cork, then clearly the farmer of the Lothians feeding for 
the London market would undersell the farmer of Norfolk. 
And if this is the case, how also can the British farmer 
feeding for the London market compete with the Illinois 
farmer feeding for that same market if he of Illinois has 
admittance to that vast cheap Chicago market where fourteen 
thousand live cattle pass the weigh-bridges in a single day, 
a market from which his British competitor is excluded by 
British legislation ? However more cattle within the country, 
more stores and cheaper stores, this is a view of a possible 
future for British agriculture which, however logical, has, I 
believe, scarcely a single advocate in Parliament or the Press. 
—I am, Sir, &e., Moreton FREWEN. 


London, April 2nd. 

[We publish Mr. Moreton Frewen’s letter, but we cannot 
accept his facts. They are, we believe, denied by the Agri- 
cultural Department. We confess that we should see with 
regret the extension of a trade which causes so much acute 
suffering to the animals.—Eb. Spectator. } 
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THE ALLEGED BORDEAUX ATROCITY. 
[To tHe EpiroR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—In the portion of my letter originally quoted in the 
Spectator of March 14th, were the words:—‘ Nearly twenty 
thousand horses are said to be sacrificed annually in this way at 
Bordeaux.” It is very difficult to arrive at the exact number, 
but I gave the lowest I had heard. Since my letter appeared 
I have received three corrections, one saying I had under- 
‘stated the number by five thousand, another by ten thousand, 
and the other mentioning no number, but saying my statistics 
were too low. I am now trying to find out the exact number, 
and if successful I will write again. But whether the number 
is thirty, twenty-five, or twenty thousand, or even fifteen 
thousand, the horror to the minds of most people will remain 
nearly the same.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Walton-on-Thames, March 30th. M. HapDEN. 





THE BUISSON INSTITUTION. 

[To Tae Epitor oF THE “* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr1r,—Allow me to express my great satisfaction at the news 
conveyed by Mr. Pirkis through your columns. An institute 
opened in England under qualified medical supervision, for 
the cure of hydrophobia by the rational and humane method 
of Buisson’s Baths, is a noble charity for which we are 
deeply indebted to the generous and zealous founders. Many 
persons who justly abhor Pasteurism as a combination of 
colossal quackery and pitiless cruelty, will desire, I doubt not, 
to secure a permanent foundation for the new institute, so 
that for the future English sufferers from bites of rabid 
animals will always find open and at their doors a safe, cheap, 
and harmless alternative to the insane rush either to Paris or 
to the British Institute of Preventive Medicines for inocula- 
tion with the perilous virus. I beg to say that if such a fund 
be started I shall be happy to subscribe £20, to which a 

Eriend will add £5.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hengwrt, Dolgelly, March 30th. FRANCES POWER COBBE. 








POETRY. 


THE GYPSY TAINT. 


FaTHER is a townsman, mother from the far 

Green southern uplands where wealtby pastures are: 
My kith and my kindred are prosperous and sleek, 
Who feed well and work well and thrive all the week. 





But somewhere and sometime, many a year ago, 
There was a gipsy woman, that right well I know, 
A wild dark woman from the moor and wold, 
Who bare me an ancestor in days of old. 


They hushed up her memory, hid her name away, 
Thought they had done with her for ever and a day,— 
Yet hath she left a heritage that none else shall win, 
Whereunto my wandering feet have entered in. 


For surely when the dead leaves scutter down the street, 
With a rush and a rustle, like little flying feet,— 

When the sou’-west wakens, and with scared looks askance 
The townsfolk hasten from the storm’s advance. 


My whole soul sickens with a fierce desire, 

Stress of sudden longing sets my blood on fire, 
For the wind on the bill-top in a lonely place, 
And the cold, soft raindrops blowing on my face; 


For the steep-hung hedges of the winding road, 

And the forest pathway by the stream o’erflowed ; 

For the storm-swept heather where the blackcock whirs, 
And the salt wind whistles through the stunted firs ; 


For the brown wood-water, and the brown field’s smell, 
And the wide sea-marshes where the curlews dwell ; 
For the moorland black against the last red light. 
And the sunk reef’s breakers brawling to the night. 


Hide within your houses with your glaring gas! 

Mine shall be the peat-smoke in the beech-roofed grass : 
Count your sordid silver, tell your grimy gain,— 

Mine shall be the treasures of the wind and rain ! 


BOOKS. 


—>+— 
CAPTAIN YOUNGHUSBAND'S 
CONTINENT.”* 
THE speciality which distinguishes Captain F. Youn 
as an explorer is the nonchalance with which he 
extraordinary feats, such as riding from Pekin to Cash 
: - : mere, 
and the specialty which marks him as an author is hig powe 
of making unusual or novel scenes seem ordinary, s9 that 
instead of merely feeling surprise, his reader understands 
them. Manchuria, for instance, which he rode round in] 
becomes, when his narrative has been read, what th Scotch 
" = ie le Scotch 
would call “a kent place,” as familiar as Canada, which it 
greatly resembles. Instead of a mysterious desert, which is, 
we imagine, the general English notion of Manchuria, we gee 
a province, vast indeed and thinly populated, but fall ot 
forests, of culturable plains, and of fertile valleys 
sare ee . ye oe Composed 
of meadows, the first distinction of which is myriads of wilg 
flowers. In these valleys and in cleared patches of the forest 
are thousands upon thousands of small farms built, laid-out; 
and cultivated by hard-working Chinese farmers, who hay, 
swarmed into the province as emigrants, have nearly eater 
out the nomadic Mongols, and are building, digging wells, 
cutting roads, and opening up agricultural business with tire. 
less industry. Twenty millions of them are already established 
in Manchuria, have founded towns which, though squalid; 
have magnitude and trade, and have organised a society 
which, so far as order goes, is like society in Canada 
or Australia. That society is governed like the regt of 
China by officials, whom the traveller found to be very 
human persons, very civil, very much intent on making 
life comfortable, and among themselves so jovial ang 
good-humoured as to alter Captain Younghusband’s cop. 
ception of the Chinese character. They seem to have raised 
no objection to his travelling where he would, and with hig 
companions—Mr. James, an eminent Indian civilian, and 
Captain Fulford—he forced his way through interminable 
forests to the Ever-White Mountain, a hill 8,000 ft. in height, 
which is white with snow in winter and in summer with 
kind of pumice-stone dust, and from which one can see over 
to Corea. At its top is a lake which, because it is there ang 
not at the bottom, the Chinese describe as almost miracu. 
lous :— 

“At last we reached the saddle, and then, instead of the 
panorama we had expected, we looked down in astonishment ona 
most beautiful lake in a setting of weird, fantastic cliffs just at 
our feet. We were, in fact, on an extinct volcano, and this lake 
filled up what had once been its crater. The waters were of a 
peculiarly deep clear blue, and situated here at the very summit 
of a mountain, and held in on every side by rugged precipitous 
cliffs, this lake was particularly striking. We tried to descend 
to its brim, but could find no way down the cliffs; so, after 
boiling a thermometer to ascertain the altitude, I set out to 
ascend the highest of the rocky peaks which formed a fringa 
around it. ‘lke climb was a stiff one, but I succeeded in 
reaching the summit—the very top of the Ever-White Moun- 
tain—and from there I looked out over a billowy expanse 0 
forest-clad hills stretching away on every side, as far as the eye. 
could reach in the direction of Manchuria, and as far as one 
could see over Corea; nothing but forest, except where the lake 
lay below me like a sapphire in a setting of rock, and it was only 
by this and by occasional glints of the river that the monotonous 
green was broken.” 

Next year Captain Younghusband started on a much more 
adventurous journey, having determined to cross Asia from 
Pekin to India alone, by the terrible desert of Gobi, a journey 
which he accomplished in four months, after every variety of 
adventure, always related with a kind of half-conscious: 
depth of insight into the scenes and people around which is 
irresistibly attractive. The journey included the transit, om 
camels, across the great desert of Gobi, which is horrible, 
though not quite so bare as is imagined, herds of cattle and 
of “wild” camels—supposed, we may remark, by naturalists 
to have been originally strays—of deer and of sheep, finding: 
in places the means for a wretched sustenance. The mass of 
the desert is, however, as bare and desolate as the desert of 
Suez, and the traveller, besides the danger of dying of hunger 
or thirst, is harassed by winds of icy culdness, and the 
showers of sand which those winds drive. The march took 
sixty days, or rather nights, for no ome moves by day, and the 
deadiy monotony was broken only by an occasional interview 


* The Heart of a Cvntinent, By Captain F, Younghusband, 0.I.E, London: 
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with a camel caravan, or & party of Mongols, of whom 
Captain Younghusband always speaks in most appreciative 
terms as & good-humoured, happy-go-lucky, careless people, 


utterly different from the Chinese, annealed as the latter have 
been into adamantine hardness by the centuries of toil 
forced on them by over-population. Once beyond the desert, 
he marched on to Yarkand, where he came across a class of 
men whose very existence in such a region—at the back, as it 
were, of the world—gives the reader a sense of surprise. 
They are the commis voyageurs of Farther Asia, only they trade 
for themselves and with their own money, though the latter, 
we have heard, is often borrowed from capitalists in India 


and China:— 

«A large number of the merchants engaged in this trade gave 

me one day a sumptuous feast in a fruit garden a short distance 
outside Yarkand. Few people know the way to enjoy life and 
make themselves comfortable better than these merchants. We 
first of all sat about under the shade of the trees, while huge 
punches of grapes and delicious melons and peaches were freshly 
plucked and brought to us to eat. Then dinner was announced, 
and after water for washing the hands had been passed round, we 
set to at dish after dish of ‘pillaos’ and stews, all beautifully 
cooked, and we ended up with a pudding made of whipped egg 
and sugar and some other ingredients, which it would be hard to 
beat anywhere. All the time the merchants were chaffing away 
amongst themselves, and were as ‘ gay’ and talkative as French- 
men. You could scarcely wish for better company or more genial 
hosts. On the way home we had races, each merchant trying to 
make out that his own horse was better than the others. These 
men are a curious mixture of Eastern gravity and politeness, and 
boyish spirits and fun. They will come to call on you, and talk 
away with the greatest solemnity and deference. You meet them 
next day out for a burst of enjoyment, and every sign of gravity 
is thrown away, and they are as free and natural and full of life 
as children.” 
From Yarkand Captain Younghusband resolved to push on 
to Cashmere, by the Mustagh Pass, a nearer but more terrible 
road, and he found it even more terrible than he expected. 
The extract is long, but it will show more clearly than any 
writing of ours the kind of dangers he had to face, and the 
kind of man it was who faced them :— 

“That was an anxious night for me. I often recall it, and 
think of our little bivouac in the snow at the foot of the range we 
had to overcome. The sun sank behind the icy mountains, the 
bright glow disappeared from them, and they became steely 
hard while the grey cold of night settled shimmering down upon 
them. All around was pure white snow and ice, breathing out 
cold upon us. The little pools and streamlets of water which the 
heat of the sun had poured off the glacier during the day were 
now gripped by the frost, which seemed to creep around ourselves 
too, and huddle us up together. We had no tent to shelter us 
from the biting streams of air flowing down from the mountain 
sumwits, and we had not sufficient fuel to light a fire round which 
we might lie... ... The ascent to the pass was easy but trying, 
for we were now not far from nineteen thousand feet above sea- 
level, and at that height, walking uphill through deep snow, one 
quickly becomes exhausted. We could only take a dozen or 
twenty steps at a time, and we would then bend over on our 
sticks and pant as if we had been running hard uphill. We were 
tantalised, too, by the apparent nearness of the pass. Everything 
here was on a gigantic scale, and what seemed to be not more 
than an hour’s walk from the camp was in fact a six hours’ climb. 
It was nearly midday when we reached the top of the pass, and 
what we saw there I have already related in the letter quoted 

above. There was nothing but a sheer precipice, and those first 
few moments on the summit of the Mustagh Pass were full of 
intense anxiety tome. If we could but get over, the crowning 
success of my expedition would be gained. But the thing 
seemed tome simply an impossibility. 1 had had no experience of 
Alpine climbing, and I had no ice-axes, or other mountaineering 
appliances with me. I had not even any proper boots. All I had 
for foct-gear were some native boots of soft leather, without nails 
and without heels—mere leather stockings, in fact—which gave no 
sort of grip upon an icy surface. How, then, I should ever be 
able to get down the icy slopes and rocky precipices I now saw 
before me I could not think; and if it had rested with me alone, 
the probability is we never should have got over the pass at all. 

hat, however, saved our party was my holding my tongue. J 
kept quite silent as I looked over the pass, and waited to hear 
what the men had to say about it. They meanwhile were 
looking at me, and, imagining that an Englishman never 
went back from an enterprise he had once started on, took it as a 
matter of course that, as I gave no order to go back, I meant to 

goon. So they set about their preparations for the descent. We 
had brought an ordinary pickaxe with us, and Wali went on ahead 
with this, while the rest of us followed one by one behind him, 
each hanging on to a rope tied round Wali’s waist to support him 
in case he slipped while hewing steps across the ice-slope. This 
slope was of hard ice, very steep, and, thirty yards or so below the 
line we took, ended in an ice-fall, which again terminated far 
beneath in the head of a glacier at the foot of the pass. Wali 
with his pickaxe hewed a way step by step across the ice-slope, s0 
as to reach the rocky cliff by which we should have to descend on 
to the glacier below. We slowly edged across the slope after him, 
but it was hard to keep cool and steady. From where we stood 


many hundreds of feet below us. Some of the men were s0 little 
nervous that they kicked the fragments of ice hewed out by Wali 
down the slope, and laughed as they saw them hop down it and 
with one last bound disappear altogether. But an almost sicken- 
ing feeling came on me as I watched this, for we were standing 
on a slope as steep as the roof of ahouse. We had no ice-axes 
with which tc anchor ourselves or give us support ; and though I 
tied handkerchiefs, and the men bits of leather and cloth, round 
the insteps of our smooth native boots, to give us a little grip om 
the slippery ice, I could not help feeling that if any one of us had 
lost his foothold, the rest of us would never have been able to. 
hold him up with the rope, and that in all likelihood the whole 
party would have been carried away and plunged into the abyss 
below. Outwardly I kept as cool and cheerful as I could, but 
inwardly I shuddered at each fresh step I took...... At last 
we reached the far side of the slope...... The cliff we had now 
to descend was an almost sheer precipice ; its only saving feature 
was that it was rough and rugged, and so afforded some little hold 
for our hands and feet. Yet even then we seldom got a hold for 
the whole hand or whole foot. All we generally found was a little 
ledge, upon which we could grip with the tips of the fingers or side. 
of the foot. The men were most good to me, whenever possible 
guiding my foot into some secure hold, and often supporting it 
there with their hands; but at times it was all I could do to 
summon sufficient courage to let myself down on to the veriest 
little crevices which had to support me. There was a constant 
dread, too, that fragments of these ledges might give way with 
the weight upon them; for the rock was very crumbly, as it 
generally is when exposed to severe frosts, and once I heard a 
shout from above, as a huge piece of rock which had been detached 
from above came crashing past me, and as nearly as possible hit 
two of the men who had already got half way down.” 

After this, even the journey to Hunza with a small Goorkha 
guard seems a little tame, though it was a wonderful march 
through the very heart of the loftiest Himalayas, and amidst 
scenes of the most awe-inspiring grandeur. 

Next year Captain Younghusband was ordered to explore 
the Pamirs, which are not, as has been erroneously supposed, 
broad, desolate prairies, but desolate valleys, embosomed in the 
clefts of the Himalaya, made originally by water not powerfal 
enougk to wash out the soil down to the rocky bottoms. All 
Tibet is a collection of Pamirs, the water there also being 
insufficient to wash out the valleys. It was on this journey 
that Captain Younghusband came across a singular natural 
phenomenon which has been a mystery to the Chinese for 
ages, but which he was able to explain. They affirmed that 
near Mustagh a cave existed in which burned, and had 
burned for ever, a perpetual light, variously reported as 
coming from the eye of a dragon or from a jewel placed in 
its forehead. Captain Younghusband went to see it, and 
there sure enough was the light; but after climbing without 
boots up twenty feet of perpendicular rock he was able, for 
Europeans, to dissipate the illusion. ‘ We entered the mouth 
of the cave. I looked eagerly round to discover the source of 
the light, and, when I had got fairly on my legs, found that 
the cave was simply a hole right through the rock, and that 
the light came in from the other side. From below, of 
course, this cannot be seen, for the observer merely sees the 
top of the cave, and this, being covered with some white 
deposit, reflects back the light which has come in from the 
opening on the other side. This, then, was the secret of 
the Cave of Perpetual Light, which I am told is mentioned 
in histories many hundreds of years old.” We have left our- 
selves no space for the accounts of Hunza and Chitral, and 
can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the 
most fascinating of all recent books of travel. We only 
wish Captain Younghusband could devote his marvellous 
capacity as an explorer to the most attractive of all 
regions yet to be travelled, the untrodden region which lies 
between the civilised portion of Peru and the civilised portion 
of Brazil. He might there find, as Spanish legends tell, some 
evidence of an ancient civilisation, perhaps even some village 
in which the old civilisation had only partially disappeared, 
and so help to lift the cloud which still hangs impervious 
to thought over the origin of the native civilisation of 
South America. That would be a greater discovery than any 
we shall now make in Asia, or even in the untrodden divisions 
of the fearful forests of central Africa, unless indeed the 
undying story of the white race which has been lost there 
should prove true,—nearly an impossibility. 





ULSTER AS IT IS.* 
Mr. MacKNIGHT possesses important special qualifications 
for writing on Ulster As It Is. For more than a quarter of 
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a century, as editor of the Northern Whig, he has occupied a 
position obliging him to observe critically from day to day 
the various forces going to make up Ulster’s public life. He 
has been in touch with many of those who, in this country 
and in Ulster itself, have done most to influence the course 
of events in that province. And his temper has that 
natural inclination to justice which we are apt, we confess, to 
associate with a certain quality of Liberalism in politics, and 
which is of peculiar value in one who undertakes to review 
the history of a period marked by great complexity of ten- 
dency and strength of party feeling. Where we think Mr. 
Macknight somewhat imperfectly endowed, with a view to the 
task he has undertaken, is in sense of perspective. The second 
title of his book—“ Twenty-eight Years’ Experience as an 
Irish Editor ”—gives a much nearer suggestion of the sub- 
stance of its contents than that which we have placed at the 
head of this article. No doubt, in order to convey to the 
ordinary reader a true and informing idea of Ulster as it is, a 
sketch of Ulster as it was is necessary. But that sketch, if 
it is to produce its full effect, should, in our opinion, be 
drawn in broad outlines, and not cumbered with a mass of 
detail which though, doubtless, of considerable local interest, 
is unessential to the comprehension of the main subject. 
Mr. Macknight is a student as well as a writer of history, and 
‘we would venture to suggest to him that the scale of Macaulay’s 
second and third chapters, or of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s History 
of the United States, would be a better scale to follow, for 
purposes of general instruction, than that on which his own 
work has been framed. In its present form it appeals 
specially to Ulstermen, and for them is full of interest; but 
because we are sincerely anxious that as many Englishmen as 
possible should grasp the true facts with regard to Ulster’s 
recent past, as leading up to her present, we should like to 
see the story Mr. Macknight tells retold in a half or a third 
of the compass. The leading facts, as we believe, are all 
given by him correctly, and are set forth clearly and 
vigorously. They are of the first importance in their bearing 
on the question of the maintenance of the Union, and to us it 
is difficult to conceive that any fair-minded Englishman, after 
reading these volumes, can remain of opinion that Home-rule 
for Ireland is either a practicable or an equitable policy. 


In its personal aspects the story told by Mr. Macknight 
has many of the elements of tragedy. Never since Wentworth 
left Pym and Eliot and their associates for the King, have the 
members of any political connection felt more keenly the 
bitterness of abandonment by a trusted leader than the 
Ulster Liberals have felt Mr. Gladstone’s perversion to Home- 
rule, He had won in a singular degree their loyalty and devo- 
tion. They had supported with enthusiasm his great measures 
of conciliation for Ireland,—the disestablishment of the Church, 
and the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. Although the first of 
the Land Acts had, in its working, disappointed their expecta- 
tions, owing mainly to the absence in it of any effectual 
protection of the tenant-right, which it recognised as a legal 
possession, from being eaten away by the raising of rent, 
they were always entirely assured of Mr. Gladstone’s desire 
to secure full justice to the tenant; and their conviction on 
that point was absolutely confirmed by the resolute manner 
in which the Act of 1881 met the chief remaining agrarian 
grievances, on lines markedly at variance with English 
habits of thought in regard to landed property. Confident 
alike of his purpose and of his competence to correct every- 
thing really inequitable in Irish institutions, through the 
Imperial Parliament, they gave the most loyal support to 
the Ministers who successively represented Mr. Gladstone’s 
first two Governments in Ireland, in their administration of 
special laws for the repression of crime. Terrible as their 
struggle with the powers of lawlessness often became, such 
men as Mr. Forster, Lord Cowper, Lord Spencer, Sir 
George Trevelyan, and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, were 
always sustained by the assurance that among the Liberals 
of Ulster the best construction would be placed upon their 
aims and methods, and the warmest appreciation would be 
felt for their risks and sacrifices in the cause of liberty and 
order. Time after time, as is well shown in these volumes, 
in the years of the might of the Land League, and when the 
fell shadow of the “ Invincible” conspiracy was lying darkly 
across the land, the chief representatives and agents of 
Imperial law found refreshment and encouragement in visits 
to the loyal North. And though it would be absurd to 





suggest that to the aid they thus received important cont. 
butions were not made by the robust Imperial sentiment of 
the Conservatives and Orangemen of Ulster, yet it ma 
reasonably be believed that to Liberal statesmen engaged 4 
the discharge of the extremely necessary but uncongenial duty 
of repressing Irish lawlessness, the sympathy of thoroughgoing 
Trish Liberals was peculiarly grateful. 

Of the genuine quality of that Ulster Liberalism there can 
be no doubt whatever in the mind of any sane person, It wag 
soon put to a severer test than has yet been imposed upon the 
fidelity of any body of English Liberals to their principles, Mr. 
Macknight’s chapter on this subject is very clear and instrue. 
tive. The Franchise Bill of 1884, if applied to Ireland, plainly 
threatened the Ulster Liberals with Parliamentary extinction, 
Its effect was to take the power of returning Members in the 
counties from the substantial tenant-farmers, among whom 
the Liberal strength lay, and bestow it on the agricultural 
labourers, who, in the Ulster counties, were for the most part 
either Nationalists or Orangemen. That was a bitter prospect, 
Less than twenty years had passed since the Ulster Liberals 
had emerged from a position of extreme depression. For a 
long period the Conservatives had almost monopolised the 
representation of the province; but in 1868 Liberal candidates 
were successfu] in Belfast and Londonderry; in 1874 the 
general defeat of the Liberals in the United Kingdom wag 
relieved by several successes in Ulster; and in 1880 they 
secured eight county seats in that province, in Derry, Donegal, 
Monaghan, Fermanagh, and Tyrone, besides holding Dun. 
gannon, and making excellent fights in Belfast, Down, and 
Antrim. And now the whole, or nearly the whole, of that 
hardly won and greatly prized representation in the House 
of Commons would obviously be placed in imminent peril 
if Ireland were included in the new Franchise Bill. But the 
Ulster Liberals were true to their principles. They had 
declared that there ought to be equal laws for all parts of 
the United Kingdom, and to that declaration they adhered un. 
falteringly. They knew that they could expect no consideration 
from the Nationalists, and they knew also that the reduction 
in the franchise, together with the disfranchisement of small 
boroughs certain to go with it, would also redace considerably 
the number even of Ulster constituencies in which supporters of 
the Union of any colour could hope to be returned. But still 
they never wavered, for they had one sure source of confidence 
in the emphatic and reiterated utterances of Mr. Gladstone, 
setting forth that the unification of the franchise on a demo- 
cratic basis throughout the British Islands was undertaken 
with the intention of “bringing about a union of the three 
Kingdoms in one nation,” and that in the United Parliament 
the loyal minority could depend for protection on the repre- 
sentatives of the great majority of English and Scotch 
electors. In resisting an amendment moved by Mr. Plunket 
in Committee on the Franchise Bill, for the exclusion of 
Ireland from its scope, Mr. Gladstone, we are reminded, used 
these decisive words :—“ I will say that no law could be passed 
in this House adverse to that loyal minority of Ireland except 
by the consent of the representatives of both England and Scot- 
land.” Relying implicitly on the plain and obvious meaning of 
this language, the Ulster Liberals, amid the manifold dis- 
contents and defections caused by the foreign policy of 
the Government, stood firm in their support of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1884 and 1885. 

As we do not yet understand at all fully how or why it was 
that Strafford’s tremendous change took place, so we need not 
hope—any of us before whose eyes the latter-day bewildering 
transformation passed—to understand Mr. Gladstone’s per- 
‘version,—how it was possible for him to turn his back on 
those who had trusted him so completely, and to take into 
his arms the men whom he had repeatedly denounced in 
terms now too hackneyed to be quoted again. But we can 
understand easily enough the deep grief and resentment 
which came to the Ulster Liberals when they found that they 
had been mistaken, and when to that great wrong done them 
by the statesman whom they had followed with unfaltering 
faith was added the sting of the reproaches which he levelled 
against them, as unworthy of their ancestors in not welcoming 
the prospect of being handed over to a Dublin Parliament 
certain to be dominated by the organisers and inspirers of the 
Land League. As we have said, there are the elements of 
tragedy in this story, in its personal aspects. But yet we may 
fairly believe that good has come out of all the evil. It is 
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ressure of a common danger, the strongly 
eke Ne te which Liberal and Conservative were 
o oe asunder in Ulster have been to a large extent obliterated. 
. a well that they have been brought together in common 
fforts for the purpose of averting the disaster which has 
ps smpended over them. They understand one another 
ss Ticagelie each other’s merits, as they might have 
a aiete do for generations if Mr. Gladstone had remained on 
se old lines of Liberal policy, And their whole-hearted 
combination has profoundly affected British thought. Even 
Home-rule newspapers in Ireland and in England were con- 
strained to acknowledge the profoundly impressive character 
of the great Ulster Unionist Convention of 1892. The story 
of that splendid demonstration is effectively told by Mr. 
Macknight, who is careful to point out the absurdity and 
injustice of Sir William Harcourt’s allegation that the Con- 
vention had been inaugurated at the Carlton Club, and that 
its organisers wished to return to the old system of ascendency. 
“The speakers at the Convention indignantly repudiated the 
charge that they wished to restore anything having even the 
appearance of ascendency, and, as we have seen, the first 
idea of the Convention, and even the first draft of the Resolu- 
tions, originated in Belfast, and from a Liberal Unionist 
source.” The aim of those who are now the Liberal Unionists 
of Ulster is not to recover an ascendency which neither they 
nor their fathers ever possessed, but to avert the establish- 
ment of a system which, as Mr. Macknight truly says, ‘ would 
really be an ascendency of ignorance, poverty, and disaffec- 
tion.” The evidence afforded by the Ulster Convention of 
1892 and the permanent organisations which have grown out 
of it, and which gave a magnificent demonstration of their 
strength at Belfast in 1893, of the steadfast determination of 
the Ulster Unionists and Liberals and Conservatives never 
to submit to the authority of a Dublin Parliament, is of 
vital importance, and has exercised a powerful influence 
on public opinion in this country. That public opinion, we 
believe, increasingly recognises, and a perusal of Mr. Mac- 
knight’s book will emphasise the recognition, that, in his 
words, “to subject the Unionists of the North of Ireland to 
the necessity of either becoming rebels or of leaving the 
country in which they, like their fathers, have done and are 
doing a great and civilising work, would be shameful.” 





THE ISLAND OF DR. MOREAU.* 

THE ingenious author of The Time Machine has found in this 
little book a subject exactly suited to his rather peculiar type 
of imagination. When he tried to conceive the idea of making 
a man of the nineteenth century travel in time, so that he was 
at the same moment both contemporary with and far removed 
from the people of a prehistoric age, he conceived an idea which 
was really quite too self-contradictory to be worked out with 
any sort of coherence. But in this little book he has worked out 
a notion much less intrinsically incoherent, and though im- 
possible, yet not so impossible as to be quite inconceivable. 
Tn other words, the impossibility is of a less unworkable order. 
though it is also much more gruesome. He has taken a few 
of the leading methods of the modern surgery and exaggerated 
them in the hands of an accomplished vivisector into a 
new physiological calculus that enables its professor to 
transmute various animals into the semblance of man,— 
after a fashion of which he gives us a notion in the pas- 
sage we are just about to extract. It should be explained 
that the accomplished vivisector described has found a small 
island in the Pacific far out of the track of ordinary mariners 
where he can practise his gruesome manipulations of living 
organisms without fear of being disturbed :— 

“You forget all that a skilled vivisector can do with living 
things,’ said Moreau. ‘For my own part I’m puzzled why the 
things I have done here have not been done before. Small efforts 
of course have been made,—amputation, tongue-cutting, excisions. 
Of course you know a squint may be induced or cured by surgery ? 
Then in the case of excisions you have all kinds of secondary 
changes, pigmentary disturbances, modifications of the passions, 
alterations in the secretion of fatty tissue. I have no doubt you 
have heard of these things? ’—‘ Of course,’ said I. ‘ But these 
foul creatures of yours——’—‘ All in good time,’ said he, waving 
his hand at me; ‘Iam only beginning. Those are trivial cases 
of alteration. Surgery can do better things than that. There is 
building up as well as breaking down and changing. You 
have heard, perhaps, of a common surgical operation resorted to 
in cases where the nose has been destroyed. A flap of skin is cut 





from the forehead, turned down on the nose, and heals in the new 
position. This is a kind of grafting in a new position of part of 
an animal upon itself. Grafting of freshly obtained material 
from another animal is also possible,—the case of teeth, for 
example. The grafting of skin and bone is done to facilitate 
healing. The surgeon places in the middle of the wound pieces 
of skin snipped from another animal, or fragments of bone from a 
victim freshly killed. Hunter’s cockspur—possibly you have 
heard of that—flourished on the bull’s neck. And the rhinoceros 
rats of the Algerian zouaves are also to be thought of,—monsters 
manufactured by transferring a slip from the tail of an ordinary 
rat to its snout, and allowing it to heal in that position.’— 
‘Monsters manufactured!’ said I. ‘Then you mean to tell 
me——’—‘ Yes. These creatures you have seen are animals 
carven and wrought into new shapes. To that—to the study of 
the plasticity of living forms—my life has been devoted. I have 
studied for years, gaining in knowledge asI go. I see you look 
horrified, and yet I am telling you nothing new. It all lay in the 
surface of practical anatomy years ago, but no one had the 
temerity to touch it. It’s not simply the outward form of an 
animal I can change. The physiology, the chemical rhythm of 
the creature, may also be made to undergo an enduring modifica~ 
tion, of which vaccination and other methods of inoculation with 
living or dead matter are examples that will, no doubt, be familiar 
to you. A similar operation is the transfusion of blood, with 
which subject indeed I began. These are all familiar cases. Less 
so, and probably far more extensive, were the operations of those 
medisval practitioners who made dwarfs and beggar cripples and 
show-monsters ; some vestiges of whose art still remain in the 
preliminary manipulation of the young mountebank or contor- 
tionist. Victor Hugo gives an account of them in L’Homme qui 
Rit.” (pp. 108-111.) 


Of course, the real value for literary purposes of this ghastly 
conception depends on the power of the author to make 
his readers realise the half-way stages between the brute and 
the rational creature, with which he has to deal. And we 
must admit that Mr. Wells succeeds in this little story in 
giving a most fearful vividness to his picture of half-created 
monsters endowed with a little speech, a little human curio- 
sity, a little sense of shame, and an overgrown dread of the 
pain and terror which the scientific dabbler in creative pro- 
cesses had inflicted. There is nothing in Swift’s grim con- 
ceptions of animalised man and rationalised animals more 
powerfully conceived than Mr. Wells’s description of these 
deformed and malformed creations of Dr. Moreau, repeat- 
ing the litany in which they abase themselves before the 
physiological demigod by whom they have been endowed 
with their new powers of speech, their new servility to a 
human master, and their profound dread of that “house of 
pain” in which they have been made and fashioned into half- 
baked men. The hero of the story, who has been thrown 
into Dr. Moreau’s grisly society, comes suddenly on the 
huts of these spoiled animals who have been fashioned into 
a bad imitation of men, and hears them proclaim their new 
law in the following creed :— 


“The Ape Man looked at me as though he expected something. 
I perceived the pause was interrogative. ‘He comes to live wit 
you,’ I said.—‘ It is aman. He must learn the Law.’ I began to 
distinguish now a deeper blackness in the black, a vague outline- 
of a hunched-up figure. Then I noticed the opening of the place 
was darkened by two more heads. My hand tightened on my 
stick. The thing in the dark repeated in a louder tone, ‘Say the 
words.’ I had missed its last remark. ‘ Not to go on all-Fours ; 
that is the Law’—it repeated in a kind of sing-song. I was 
puzzled. ‘Say the words, said the Ape Man, repeating, and the 
figures in the doorway echoed this with a threat in the tone of 
their voices. I realised I had to repeat this idiotic formula. And 
then began the insanest ceremony. The voi¢e in the dark began 
intoning a mad litany, line by line, and I and the rest to repeat 
it. As they did so, they swayed from side to side, and beat their 
hands upon their knees, and I followed their example. I could 
have imagined I was already dead and in another world. The 
dark hut, these grotesque dim figures, just flecked here and there 
by a glimmer of light, and all of them swaying in unison and 
chanting :— 
* Not to go on all-Fours; that is the Law. Are we not Men?’ 
* Not to suck up Drink; that isthe law. Are we not Men?’ 
* Not to eat Flesh nor Fish; that is the Law. Are we not Men P’ 
* Not to claw Bark of Trees; that isthe Law. Are we not Men?’ 
* Not to chase other Men; that isthe Law. Are we not Men?’ 
And so from the prohibition of these acts of folly, on to the pro- 
hibition of what I thought then were the maddest, most impos- 
sible, and most indecent things one could well imagine. A kin@ 
of rhythmic fervour fell on all of us; we gabbled and swayed 
faster and faster, repeating this amazing law. Superficially the 
contagion of these brute men was upon me, but deep down within 
me laughter and disgust struggled together. We ran through a 
long list of prohibitions, and then the chant swung round to a 
new formula :— 
* His is the House of Pain. 
His is the Hand that makes. 
His is the Hand that wounds, 
His is the Hand that heals.’ 


And so on for another long series, mostly quite incomprehensible 
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gibberish te me, about Him, whoever he might be, I could have 
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fancied it was a dream, but never before have I heard chanting 
inadream. ‘His is the lightning-flash,’ we sang. ‘His is the 
deep salt sea.’ A horrible fancy came into my head that Moreau, 
after animalising these men, had infected their dwarfed brains 
with a kind of deification of himself. However, I was too keenly 
aware of white teeth and strong claws about me to stop my 
chanting on that account. ‘ His are the stars in the sky.’” 


(pp. 88-91.) 
Onur readers may gain from this passage some faint idea of 
the power with which this grim conception of the mauling 
and maiming of brutes into bad imitations of human beings 
has been worked out by Mr. Wells. It is, of course, a very 
ingenious caricature of what has been done in certain ex- 
ceptional efforts of human surgery,—a caricature inspired 
by the fanaticism of a foul ambition to remake God’s 
creatures by confusing and transfusing and remoulding 
human and animal organs so as to extinguish so far as pos- 
sible the chasm which divides man from brute. Mr. Wells 
has had the prudence, too, not to dwell on the impossibilities 
of his subject too long. He gives us a very slight, though 
a very powerful and ghastly, picture, and may, we hope, 
have done more to render vivisection unpopular, and that con- 
tempt for animal pain, which enthusiastic physiologists seem 
to feel, hideous, than all the efforts of the societies which 
have been organised for that wholesome and beneficent end. 
Dr. Moreau is a figure to make an impression on the imagina- 
tion, and his tragic death under the attack of the puma which 
he has been torturing so long, has a kind of poetic justice 
in it which satisfies the mind of the reader. Again, the 
picture of the rapid reversion to the brute, of the victims 
which Dr. Moreau had so painfully fashioned, so soon as the 
terrors of his “house of pain” are withdrawn, is very impres- 
sively painted. Altogether, though we do not recommend The 
Island of Dr. Moreau to readers of sensitive nerves, as it 
might well haunt them only too powerfully, we believe that 
Mr. Wells has almost rivalled Swift in the power of his very 
gruesome, but very salutary as well as impressive, conception. 





OWEN ROE O’NEILL.* 
WHEN last summer the House of Commons debated, with no 
little heat, whether Cromwell should have a statue, the Irish 
Members fiercely declared that if the tyrant and arch-enemy 
of their race was to be so honoured in London, Owen Roe 
O’Neill must have a memorial in Dublin, for was not in 
reality Owen Roe a greater man than his enemy? Indeed, 
but for the untimely accident of his death, Owen Roe, they 
asserted, would have shown himself the better General, would 
have hurled the soldiers of the New Model into the sea, and 
would have changed the course of history. They did not 
quote the lines, may be, but in their speeches burnt some- 
thing of the fire which inspired Davis when he cursed the 
supposed murderers of the great Celtic leader :— 
“ may their lifeblood cease to flow, 


May they walk in living death who poisoned Owen Roe.” 
‘When these eloquent references were made to Owen Roe 
O’Neill, how many Members of the House of Commons or of 
the general public, we wonder, knew who he was or what he 
did or why Irishmen cherished his memory? Not one in 
a hundred outside the Nationalists. We are the least 
historically minded people in the world. We _ ignore 
most of our own immediate history, and for the stories of 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales we have deaf ears. Lord 
Beaconsfield said of his wife :—‘ She was a bright creature. 
She lived only in the present. She cared nothing for the 
future. She knew nothing of the past. She did not even 
know whether the Greeks or Romans came first.” Perhaps 
the ordinary Englishman cannot be called a bright creature ; 
but at any rate he knows nothing of the past, and therefore 
the name of Owen Roe O’Neill was to him, if possible, less 
intelligible than that of Dowlat Rao Scindiah or the 
Bhonslay. Still, a few painstaking people pricked up their 
ears and got down their encyclopedias and histories and 
tried to hunt up Owen Roe. Alas, they got very little 
“ forrader.” At last, however, there is light. “The New 
{rish Library ” has published an excellent little monograph 
‘on the subject from the very able pen of Mr. J. F. Taylor. 
With this interesting piece of historical work we have only 
one quarrel. Mr. Taylor has tried to get a quart-measure of 
grain into a pint-pot. Hence the material is packed a little 
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too tight, and we do not get quite as vivid an im S 
° re 
Owen Roe O'Neill as we should have liked, Me oe 
should have made a study like Mr. Goldwin-Smith’s —a 
model. Instead, he has written a short history of Owes 
Roe’s period. This, however, is a fault for which no historicer 
student will blame him, and what we lose in one way we ga‘ 
s A gain 
in another. In other respects the book is most readable It 
is, as a rule, fair and moderate in tone—only y ’ 
gaia Sate Y very seldom 

does the fire of Celtic indignation break into flame~and 
the literary handling is excellent. The two most strikin 
things in the book are the pictures it raises, first, of the vod 
dition of Ireland, and secondly, of the personal ch 

’ * ° - aracter of 
Owen Roe O’Neill. If he was in reality what Mr. Taylor 
represents him, and we see no reason to think that he has 
been led into captivity by his hero, he must have been a man 
of singular charm,—the very beau idéal of a modern Watrior 
chief. A great soldier and a great gentleman, he stands forth 
in singular contrast to the men around him. While they 
were either knaves or fools, or else the regular « Politic 
men” of the seventeenth century, he was a statesman and a 
patriot. He knew what he wanted, tried to gain it by 
honourable means, and saw through and despised all the 
petty meannesses of the intriguers around him. The picture 
of Ireland, from the end of Strafford’s reign till the re. 
conquest by Cromwell, which is given in the present book, 
does full justice to that strangest of strange epochs. Nowhere 
else but in Ireland could such an organised anarchy haye 
existed. In no other part of the world could three or four 
mutually antagonistic insurrections have existed side by side, 
Elsewhere A and B would have combined against C, or C and 
Bagainst A. In Ireland they really managed a triangular, 
and indeed for a time a quadrangular, duel. Mr. Taylor 
makes one realise this great free-fight with singular vivid. 
ness, or rather with singular power, for vividness is hardly 
a word to apply. We get in his pages a wonderful present. 
ment of the confusion and dust of the conflict. Beneath 
the mist of battle we see armies in conflict, and hear the 
shouting of the captains; but a distinct account of the 
how, the when, and the where of the fighting it is almost 
impossible to give or to receive, at any rate in a book of 
two hundred and fifty pages. 

We shall not, then, attempt to try to tell the story of the 
events in which Ormond, the Nuncio, Owen Roe, and Clan- 
ricarde played each their part. “ Little wonder that parties 
and factions arose. Agents from the Pope, agents from the 
King, agents from the Queen, agents from the Prince of 
Wales, Ormond, Clanricarde, Antrim, and Digby to boot; 
what earthly assembly, what human head, could stand fixed 
and calm in the midst of such commotion?” These are the 
words in which Mr. Taylor writes of but one incident in the 
general anarchy. They may stand as our excuse for not 
trying to unravel the ten times tangled web. It is curiously 
characteristic of Ireland that the one thing which emerges 
clearly is a written Constitution. The Irish race has a 
genius for the details of political science, and, in spite of all 
the confusion and the din of arms, a most ingenious instra- 
ment of Government was devised and partly applied. After 
telling how the new model of Government contained a Par- 
liament with Lords and Commons, Mr. Taylor continues :— 

“So far, with unimportant modifications, the makers of the 
constitution follow old models. Their originality, however, was 
brought into play when they came to deal with the executive. At 
atime when in no country in the world, whether monarchy or 
republic, had rulers or people conceived the idea of a responsible 
representative executive, still less of an elected one, this great 
principle was embodied in the new Irish constitution. Twenty- 
four supreme councillors were to compose the Irish cabinet. The 
members of the General Assembly reprezenting each province 
were out of their own number to elect by ballot six councillors or, 
as they are sometimes called, magistrates. They might be all 
bishops, all lay lords, or all commoners, or, as invariably happened, 
a compound of all three, such as we find in the first Supreme 
Council, to which were elected three Archbishops, two bishops, 
four peers, and fifteen lay commoners. Nine members at least 
were required to validate any administrative act ; and of these it 
was necessary that six at least should give their assent, and sign 
every decree or order, thus ensuring the personal responsibility 
of ministers in the clearest manner. To the council sovereign 
power was temporarily delegated. But all its acts were liable to 
be reviewed by the General Assembly, which was to meet at least 
ence in every year. Each province was to have its Provincial 
Council on the same plan, and each county its County Council ; 
the wider the space over which jurisdiction extended the higher 
naturally was the jurisdiction itself, and in every grade appeals 
lay from the inferior to the superior till the ultimate and highest 
court, the Supreme Council itself was reached. In contemplation 
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ystem of government was thus conceived as a 

centric cireles, having for their common middle 
By eS sereene Council, which like the king in previous times 
a source and fountain of all authority, military and civil.” 


We must not, however, rest content with this quotation, for it 
does not do j ustice to Mr. Taylor’s narrative powers. Let us, 
then, add Mr. Taylor’s spirited account of Belling and Fennell, 
the first the Secretary of State to the Supreme Council, the 
other the politically minded doctor to Ormond :— 


“Richard Belling was the Secretary of State to the Supreme 

Council; by far the most important office in the administration. 
He was ‘the son of the man who had made up evidence against 
the Wicklow O’Byrnes in Faukland’s time (1626-7). He had 
literary pretensions, wrote a continuation of the Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia, and gracefully toying with compliments 
lamented his insufficiency to reach ‘ Divine Sidney’s’ height. 
Between him and Ormond the closest intimacy was kept up, and 
most of the Cabinet deliberations at Kilkenny were as well known 
in Dublin as they were in the Council chamber. Angry men 
called Belling a traitor ; but Owen Roe deprecated such a charge. 
«Belling is no traitor. Remember an oath is binding only in 
prose ; ‘and as Belling only talks a kind of half-mad rhapsody, he 
breaks no vow.’ Dr. Fennell angered Owen much more. Fennell 
was one of the tribe of persons always too numerous in Irelard, 
who are devoured with zeal when there is no risk to be run; who 
are overflowing with noble sentiments; ready to make all sorts 
of sacrifice in the indefinite future, but who meantime plunder 
with both hands. As Ormond’s physician, he gave himself the 
airs of one who was the friend and adviser in high politics of the 
creat, although he cared little himself, he said, for these things. 
He was now installed in a profitable office, and his face, weighty 
with the load of State cares, was to be seen daily as he drove in 
his open carriage from the residence of ‘ My Lord Mountgarrett,’ 
or ‘My Lord Muskerry,’ to the offices of the Council. Mount- 
garrett himself being ‘Lord President,’ and Muskerry in com- 
mand of the Munster troops, the ‘Ormondian faction’ was thus 
easily dominant in the Kilkenny counsels, even if we acquit 
Darcy and Cusack of anything more serious than facile acquies- 
cence. Another scandal too common and familiar now unfor- 
tunately rose into public notice. The taxes and rates assessed 
by the Assembly and intended mainly for the support of the 
Arwy, were in great part diverted to the use of favourites and 
friends, Offices and salaries multiplied daily. ‘Soon there was 
a world of clerks and attorneys, commissioners in every county, 
receivers, and applotters. The exchequer was full with daily 
taxations, customs monopoly, enemy land custodiums, excise and 
many more, so that there was a world of money; but the most 
part or rather all was spent in daily wages of the Supreme 
Council, judges, clerks and other mechanical men, and little or 
nothing went to the soldiers.” 
We do not wish to say anything unfriendly to Ireland, but, 
alas! the picture here given but too faithfully bears out the 
saying of a recent Irish Secretary:—‘ The chief thing I 
notice in Ireland is that everybody wants a place, and when 
he has got it, wants his son made deputy.” 

We have left little space to speak in detail of Owen Roe 
O'Neill himself. One reason is that there is no passage 
dealing with him in the present book which lends itself well 
to quotation. Besides his attractive personality and the 

P y 
powers of generalship, on which we have dwelt, he is in- 
teresting as the last leader of the “ancient Irish,”’—the true 
unmixed Celts. The “ancient Irish” loved him, for he was one 
of themselves, and possessed their virtues without their vices. 
He was liberal without being prodigal, lion-hearted without 
being savage, tolerant without being indifferent. At least 
so Mr. Taylor draws him. We have only one more word to 

y . 
add. Mr. Taylor assumes that the stories of the Irish 
massacre, which so greatly inflamed Puritan England, were 
false or most grossly exaggerated. We are not prepared 
on the present occasion to controvert that statement, but 
at the same time we are not prepared to accept it. We do 
not object of course to Mr. Taylor putting forth his view, 
but it is only right to say that there is another side to the 
question. 


of law, the whole s 





SIR EDWIN ARNOLD'S TRAVELS.* 
It is to the papers upon Japan that the reader will turn first 
when he opens the volume before us. Sir Edwin Arnold 
has been known for a long time as a devotee of that 
fascinating country, which has lately taken so serious a 
place in the world’s esteem, after its long connection in our 
insular minds with tea-trays and prettinesses. That the 
Success of Japan in the great conflict was foreseen by wise 
observers, himself among the number, he testifies on the 
evidence of an article written by him in the New Review, 
when first the war was breaking out. That was at a time 
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when the majority believed that it would be a repetition 
of the phenomena of the American War, the success 
at first of dash and daring, worn down by patience and 
by numbers, and the “sombre strength” of China, and 
when Mr. Curzon declared that the war was chiefly begun to 
please a Parliamentary opposition at Tokio. “ Until recently,” 
Sir Edwin writes, “the Western mind generally cherished an 
erroneous idea about Japan and the Japanese. Its conception 
was derived from such sources as M. Pierre Loti’s clever but 
superficial Madame Chrysanthéme, and from various similar 
publications by ‘ globe-trotters’ who had seen and understood 
no more of the country than fldneurs or curio-hunters can 
get at.” He proceeds to charge Gilbert and Sullivan with 
having a good deal to answer for in The Mikado, in which, for 
instance, the young ladies crossed their “ kimonos” over their 
bosoms from right to left, instead of left to right, whereas it 
is only in death that it is really worn in the first way. We 
should have doubted any one having been the worse for that 
ingenious burlesque, had not the present writer been once 
asked by the hairdresser of a country town, where a bill of 
The Mikado was in the window, whether it was worth seeing. 
On being assured that it was, the hairdresser expressed his 
astonishment on the ground that an old customer of his had 
just been with him who had come back from Japan, 
and said angrily that he had seen nothing like it out 
there. We believe that many of the Japanese in Europe 
really did take offence at the play, and certainly have 
our doubts if its recent revival, since the occurrences 
of the war, was exactly wise or justifiable. Countries 
like “Ruritania” or “ Gobang” are perhaps safer geo- 
graphical investments. “ Little Japan” was gently laughed 
at in Punch and the rest of the English Press for 
daring the Middle Kingdom as she did; but an Empire of 
four thousand two hundred islands, nearly one hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles in area, and with a population 
of more than forty-one million of souls, whom Sir Edwin 
describes as “as homogeneous as a sack of rice,” with a 
history more than two thousand five hundred years old, and 
with all the solidity of an island Power,—is not to be lightly 
held either as friend or enemy. We have heard, on the 
other hand, on good authority that, whereas the Japanese 
sent constantly to Europe for their iron bridges made in the 
West, the Chinese after having put up their first were con- 
tent to import the iron, one example having been enough 
to teach them how to put the materials together. 
But Sir Edwin speaks in the highest terms of the Japanese 
railway, as well as of their electric lighting, educational, 
sanitary, aud medical departments. Of their military 
training and capacity he writes with the same enthu- 
siasm, contrasting their “fearless lieutenants, captains, 
and colonels, who rejoice in getting back to their 
old chivalric life, and the Chinese generals and com- 
manders, with spectacles and long silver finger - nail 
guards, carried into the field in sedan-chairs with opium- 
pipes in hand instead of swords.” The traditional quarrel 
between the English and French is not as old as the feud 
between these uncomfortable neighbours, for at about the 
date when the Saxons first landed in Britain, the Empress 
Jingo Kogo, anticipating our modern filibusters in her very 
name, successfully invaded the Corean peninsula; and in 
1269 Kubla Khan retaliated with a descent with hundreds 
of ships and thousands of fighting men :— 

“The memorable event,” writes Sir Edwin, ‘‘is the Armada 

story of Japanese history, and the land has never forgotten either 
its perils or its glories at that epoch. Aided by a mighty typhoon, 
the islanders managed to shatter and disperse the argosy of the 
Chinese conqueror, and cut off thousands of the invaders’ heads, 
after the barbarous fashion towards prisoners then prevailing, 
which China would still follow, though Japan hus long ago 
adopted the Geneva Cross, and astonished her pig - tailed 
enemies by tenderness and humanity towards the wounded and 
captives.” 
The feebleness and failure of China, the incompetence of her 
officers, and the cowardice of her soldiers and sailors, are due 
not only to the weakness of her Central Government, but are 
the natural result of the respective religions of the two 
countries, if we are to trust the interesting parallel which Sir 
Edwin Arnold draws. The war was a prodigious collision 
between Confucianism and Buddhism, and we know that the 
author has inquired very closely into these faiths :— 


“Behind the disgraceful defeat of the troops and ships of 
Pekin lie the unspirituality, the narrowness, and selfishness of 
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the old Agnostic’s philosophy, while behind the successes of Japan 
are the glad and lofty tenets of a modified Buddhistic metaphysic, 
which has mingled with the proud doctrines of Shintoism to breed 
reverence for the past, to inculcate and to produce patriotism, 
loyalty, fearlessness of death, with happiness in life, and, above 
all, self-respect.” 

In the last word lies Sir Edwin’s key to the Japanese 
character, which has given them a life full of grace, and 
charm, and refinement, strongly contrasted with the dirty, 
ill-regulated, struggling, atheistic existence of the average 
Chinese. Capable, clever, and indefatigable, the Chinaman 
has forfeited his self-respect, and what results from it, by his 
cold and changeless unbelief. 

We have dwelt at this length upon the essay upon the 
late war because it seemed to us so much the most interesting 
part of the volume, and supplies such strong additional 
evidence of the fascination exercised by Japan over her many 
lovers at the present time. But Sir Edwin Arnold has been 
too much of a traveller in the East to allow us to limit our 
study by the annals of any single one of the Empires he has 
visited. Egypt and India supply their quota to his story, and 
the realm of natural history is the province of much of his 
research. The description of a flight of locusts, often as we 
have heard of the phenomenon before, is as vivid as the 
conclusion to which it leads :— 

“In Cyprus the English Government has waged a long and 

costly war with this Gryllus migratorius; but if anybody had sat 
with us at lunch upon that day upon the hill in Esdraelon, it 
seems to me he would have backed the locusts against the 
strongest and richest Government that ever went to war with its 
winged hosts.” 
As interesting is the study of the maternal instinct as a kind 
of parable of the world and its meaning; while Sir Edwin’s 
acquaintance with the creeds of the East is full of the 
suggestiveness which at the present time it cannot fail to bear. 
To us at least it is a new story how King Alexander heard of 
the sage Daudamis dwelling in the forest; and being desirous 
of seeing him, sent Callicrates to command his presence 
before “the son of the mighty God Zeus, Alexander, sovereign 
lord of all men,” promising splendid gifts if he should come, 
and death if he refused. But— 

“ Daudamis, without raising his eyes from the ground, made a 
placid reply to the Greek envoy, in these words,—‘ The Supreme 
God is nowise author of insolent wrong, but the creator of 
peace, of life, of water, of the bodies of men and of their souls, 
which He receives at death. He abhors slaughter, and instigates 
no wars. Alexander cannot be a God, since he must die, nor 
master of the world, since he has not yet reached even the Ganges, 
where there are nations which have never even heard hisname. The 
gifts he offers me are useless. What things I prize are all here at 
hand - the leaves which make me a green and pleasant house, the 
blossoming plants which give delicious food, and the fair water 
which I drink. Any other possessions appear vain to me, nor will 
I go to Alexander for his gold and jewels. If he shall cut off my 
head, he cannot touch my true life. My body will lie where it 
belongs, upon the earth; my soul will go its way. Let your King 
seek to terrify with death those who dread it. A Brahman has no 
fear of that which ends life only that it may begin again.’ ” 





A LADY OF QUALITY.* 
THERE is always a brilliant charm and an atmosphere of high 
spirits about Mrs. Hodgson Barnett’s books, but we doubt 
whether her latest achievement will add much to her reputa- 
tion as a novelist. Miss Clorinda Wildairs, the “lady of 
quality,” is supposed to be the product of the early part of 
the eighteenth century, but we should have a difficulty in 
finding her counterpart in the works of novelists or dramatists 
of that time. On the title-page we are invited (after the 
modern fashion) to believe that this true history was related 
by Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, though not given to the world in 
the pages of the Tatler. At the time that the Tatler made its 
welcome appearance, three mornings a week, the stars of 
Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett had not yet risen, nor had 
any of their famous novels, whose coarseness or prolixity are 
the stumbling-blocks to modern readers, yet been written. 
The heroines of those novels are usually gentle and bewitching 
creatures of the Clarissa type, the forerunners of the lachry- 
mose heroines beloved of Sterne and Mackenzie and Miss 
Burney, and other writers of the sentimental school. We 
should have to go to the dramatists of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century for the historical period in which Clorinda 
claims to have embellished the world, and in The Relapse 
of Sir John Vanbrugh, for instance, the character of Miss 





* A Lady of Quality. By Frances Hvudgson Burnett, London: Frederick 
Warne and Co, 


Hoyden might, perhaps, be the nearest sicanable ‘teik aus 
discover. Certainly Clorinda’s father, Sir par on 
belongs to the same type as Sir Tunbelly Clamsey or Polidors” 
Hogstye, rather than to that of Sir Roger de Coverley — 
other creation of Addison’s or Steele’s; he ig a pore 
drawn caricature of a hard-drinking country squire, without 
spark of humanity in his composition. Vanbrugh’s “Mie 
Hoyden ” is a wild, untaught girl of fifteen, anxious to Perea 
from restraint by the only door open to her,—i,¢,, A al 
—“Love him! why, do yoa think I love him, nurse p ecod I 
would not care if he were hanged, so I were but once married 
to him;” but Clorinda, Mrs. Burnett’s “lady of ity»? 
te x Y Of quality,” for 

all that her bringing-up was of the coarsest and worst deseri 
tion, that she was neglected by her father, th Pgh 

? giecte y atner, the companion and 
pupil of stable-boys and grooms, accustomed from her baby- 
hood to pour forth curses and oaths and ribald language,— 
when she reaches the age of fifteen suddenly resolves to Saal 
her mode of life, and by the mere exercise of her undoubtedly 
strong will blossoms at once into a fine lady with the manner 
and air and behaviour of one born to the purple. It jg this 
incongruity between the early upbringing of Clorinda ang 
her sudden development into a lady of fashion that is at once 
a glaring inconsistency and an artistic impossibility, Hoy 
could the girl, whose companions were her drunken debauched 
father and his boon companions, suddenly adopt the manners 
of a being whom she had never seen. And from whence dia 
she acquire the manner of being “ most carefully bred”? The 
atmosphere of coarseness in which the earlier scenes of the book 
are enveloped is hardly natural enough to be wholly neces. 
sary. Clorinda masquerading in boy’s clothes, belabouring her 
servants, breaking-in horses, or singing ribald songs with her 
father’s boon companions, is one being; her transformation 
into a reigning beauty and wit, with the complete equipment of 
a fashionable lady, is almost as abrupt as the transformation in 
a pantomime of the principal characters into clown, harlequin, 
and columbine, and almost as natural. We see her at one 
moment in her “young fop’s” attire of white satin knee- 
breeches, pink and silver coat, white silk stockings and 
diamond-buckled shoes, standing on her chair and taking 
farewell of the country roisterers round her father’s table in 
the following choice words :—“‘ Look your last on my fine 
shape,’ she proclaimed in her high, rich voice. ‘ You will see 
but little of the lower part of it when it is hid in farthingales 
and petticoats. Look your last before I go to don my fine 
lady’s furbelows.’ And when they filled their glasses and 
lifted them and shouted admiring jests to her she broke into 
one of her stable-boy songs and sang it in the voice of a sky- 
lark.” And on the next page she appears as the clock 
strikes twelve in a setting that provokingly reminds us of 
the incomparable Beatrice Esmond coming down the stairs, 
lighted also by candle-light, with the same accompaniments 
of scarlet lips and a white complexion, perfect symmetry of 
form and majesty of demeanour. The keynote, we sup- 
pose the strength of Clorinda’s character, lies in her 
indomitable will, her ‘ unconquerable purpose,” but her 
will is entirely self-centred, her design in her youthful 
freshness is “to take the county by storm with her beauty, 
and reign, toast, and enslaver until such time as she won 
the prize of a husband of rich estates and notable rank.” 
We were at fiyst somewhat puzzled to know whether Sir John 
Oxon was tle real hero of the book or not, but he tarns out 
an incipient Lovelace, and the victim of Clorinda’s physical 
strength and tenacity of will. One by one she climbs the 
steps of the ambitious ladder she had set up for herself,—she 
marries an elderly nobleman, and by his convenient death 
becomes the betrothed of a Duke, and when Sir John Oxon 
thrusts his inconvenient shadow in her path, she removes his 
hated presence as remorselessly as another woman might 
crush a wasp that threatened to sting her,—as she herself also 
throttles the little dog that might have betrayed her. Then 
we see her gaining the goal of her utmost hopes, with no 
atom of remorse or hidden worm-i’-th’-bud preying upon her; 
the burden of fear and of secret guilt alone falls on her 
colourless sister Anne, the foil to so much successful beauty- 
the plain sister who has in some unaccountable way discovered 
the great lady’s inmost secrets, who knew of the dead man 
lying under the couch, while his once-beloved Clorinda 
received her guests as if no trifling accident, such as man- 
slaughter, had deprived the unhappy man of life, and the 
still earlier secret, for which Clorinda blames not unnaturally 
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the conditions of 
self-glorification, 


her upbringing. And this self-will and 
and the indomitable pride that crushes 

: out of its path, is rewarded with the noblest of 
re oe eg shadow of Sir Charles Grandison or Lord 
Orville, and we are shown @ picture of her as the “great 
Duchess,” a female Galahad or St. Elizabeth of Hungary, and 
we read, with some amazement, the inscription that is set 
over her last resting-place :—“ Here sleeps by her husband 
the purest and noblest lady God e’er loved, yet the high and 
gentle deeds of her chaste sweet life sleep not, but live and 
grow, and 80 will do so long as earth is earth.” No inscrip- 
tion is over the whitening bones in the bricked-up cellar, 
where all that remained of her Grace’s early lover, who died 
by her hand, lay concealed from the wuld that she had so 
long dazzled and successfully hoodwinked. Anne, with her 
«ghot-pheasant eyes,” is the embodiment of her conscience, 
the scapegoat on whom Mrs. Burnett lays the sins of her too- 
fascinating heroine Clorinda. We confess toa feeling of repul- 
sion for this somewhat tawdry heroine, with her extraordinary 
metamorphoses; we feel baulked of a justifiable exposure of 
her bad deeds; nor can we cease to wonder why Sir John 
Oxon’s creditors made no greater stir about his disappearance, 
and why no suspicion attached itself to the brilliant Clorinda. 

It is impossible for Mrs. Burnett to write fiction without 
creating a certain amount of interest in even the most im- 
probable of her characters, but we feel as if in the present 
instance she had played a literary practical joke upon her 
public and had designed a heroine of marvellous outward 
beauty, whose will should be a law unto herself, and whose 
greatest merit was that she was never found out. It is natural 
nowadays to point to Clorinda’s upbringing as the cause of her 
moral defects. She is, we presume, a “toy of Nature,” and is 
not to be blamed for Nature’s injustice; but her strong, clear 
will, her “ unconquerableness of purpose,” her determination 
to make a great marriage, and to keep all ineligible suitors at 
bay, are so strongly insisted on, that we have no clear indica- 
tion of which is the real Clorinda in her author’s mind; nor, 
again, can we reconcile the philanthropic Duchess of the last 
chapter with the coarse hoyden of the early part of the 
history, and still less with the self-willed, intriguing beauty 
dispensing her worn-out finery with characteristic generosity 
to her elder sister. Life is a kaleidoscope of shifting scenes, 
but individuals preserve a certain unity of character; 
especially when that individuality is exceedingly strongly 
defined and marked, and any very glaring inconsistencies 
must inevitably weaken instead of strengthen the portraits we 
are invited to consider and admire. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—»~——— 

Chambers’s Journal still retains its positively unique position 
among magazines as a combination of old-fashioned solidity and 
that “lightness”? which is supposed to be the distinguishing 
feature of the new magazines that have recently come into 
existence. The April number is a proof of its vitality. In fresh- 
ness and substantiality it is, to say the least of it, quite equal to 
any of its predecessors. Thus we have not for long read a brighter 
or wholesomer story than Mr. Guy Boothby’s “ Billy Binks —Hero,” 
which tells how an Australian gamin, the companion of a convict 
of the worst type, and himself incurably erratic, develops into a 
hero and martyr at the time of a great labour strike in Australia 
through his love for a baby. Under the title of “The Master 
Craftsman” Sir Walter Besant continues what promises to be 
an exceptionally good story. But it is in the miscellaneous 
articles that the freshness of Chambers’s Journal is best exhibited. 
There is a really admirable piece of special pleading in favour of 
the “ persecuted herring ;” the vexed silver question is lucidly 
treated ; and an article on modern Rome does something more 
than bring back memories of Mrs. Hemans. 

The April number of the Windsor Magazine is a good one, but 
not so good as some of the previous numbers of this enterprising 
Periodical, which is one of the most formidable and successful of 
the numerous imitators and rivals of the Strand. The short 
stories are rather below the average, and, indeed, so far as fiction 
18 concerned, this number depends almost exclusively upon the 
two serials, which are both from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby, 
who is making almost as great a hit with his queer adventurer, 
Dr. Nikola, as Mr. Conan Doyle did with Sherlock Holmes. The 
chief attraction of this number, at all events in the eyes of its 
conductors, seems to be the first of a series of papers entitled 
“The Greatest Crime of the Century.” The author, Mr. Tighe 








Hopkins, gives a representation of Kilmainham Prison at the 
time of the incarceration of Mr. Parnell. Of “the uncrowned 
king” he writes that “from first to last his behaviour in con- 
finement was beyond reproach. He was patient of such restraint 
as his imprisonment involved, courteous and considerate to the 
least of the officials.’ Mr. Hopkins’s next article will give details 
of the famous and too successful conspiracy of the Invincibles. 
The marvels of the new photography are, almost as a matter of 
course, described in a special article, and among the more in- 
teresting of the miscellaneous and illustrated papers are “St. 
Petersburg and its People,’ “The Queen’s Chancellors of the 
Exchequer,” and “Moments with Musicians,” 


In spite of the fact that a new story, “ The Herb-Moon,” by so 
practised and popular a writer as “ John Oliver Hobbes,” is com- 
menced in the April number of Chapman’s Magazine, that number 
itself is essentially a dull one. This is a rather unfortunate 
thing to have to say of a periodical which is devoted exclusively 
to fiction. The strongest, though certainly not the pleasantest, 
of the short stories is “Ingram’s Philanthropy,” which tells how 
a well-to-do London “man in society” acts in a kind way, and 
yet like a gentleman, to a flower-girl, Cherry or Charlotte Collins, 
and how he is disillusioned by her showing herself incurably 
vulgar, and becoming little better than a drunkard. The final 
touch—the restoration to Ingram by death of the original Cherry, 
whom he admired—is very pretty, though not of course original. 
‘A Last Century Diary,” by Mr. Charles T. C. James, is clever, 
and Mr, Shan Bullock’s ‘‘ Rogue Bartley,” is full of Irish blarney 
and mischief. Some of the other stories are wanting in point- 
Thus we see no reason why “ Captain Jessop,” being “so slight a 
thing,” should ever have been written, much less published. It 
is too s00n to pronounce upon the merits of Mrs. Craigie’s new 
story. To all appearance it will not be so painfully “smart” as 
some of its predecessors. 

The best article in a not very fascinating number of Belgravia is 
a very full and appreciative paper on Lord Leighton by a writer 
who styles himself or herself “ Mai Dean.” There is an instal- 
ment of a vigorous and characteristic story by the indefatigable 
“ Rita,” entitled “ Joan and Mrs. Carr.” It should be quite un- 
necessary to say that the story deals with “ Society” and with “ this 
feverish, intriguing, hateful life, that destroys health of body and 
purity of mind alike.” The other serial, “ Jnder a Grey Veil,” 
appears to have abundance of sensationalism in it. Of the short 
stories, “An Errand by Night,” although it runs on rather con- 
ventional lines, is the best. 

The Argosy is now twice the size and price that it was in the 
days when it was conducted by Mrs. Henry Wood, but it is not 
twice as lively. On the contrary, the April number is decidedly 
dull. It would, indeed, be intolerably so were it not for a 
readable paper on “ The Lyttelton and Beresford Ghosts,” by Mr. 
Charles Bruce-Angier, some lively “stories of animals” (the 
fiction in which is, perhaps, stranger than the truth), and one of 
Mr. Charles W. Wood’s always interesting and readable travel- 
papers dealing chiefly with Gerona, under the title of “ A Day of 
Encounters.” Little can be said of the fiction. The short stories 
are of the slightest, and although the serials are from the practised 
pens of Sarah Doudney and Rosa Nouchette Carey, one certainly 
misses the vanished hand of the author of “ East Lynne.” 

Although there is genuine power of the kind that produces a 
satisfactory historical romance in ‘‘ The Changeling of Brandle- 
some,” by a new writer who styles himself (or herself) “Roma 
White,” and who has a considerable capacity for weaving the 
uncanny into a story, the more informing articles are the special 
feature of the April number of the Monthly Packet. Mr. J. D. 
Montgomery deals with a familiar but always fascinating subject 
in Madame Roland, but he contrives to impart not a little fresh- 
ness to his treatment of it. What he has to say of the religious 
views of Madame Roland is fair as well as valuable. Miss Helen 
Zimmern sends a bright paper on St. Anthony of Padua; and 
students of the English drama should find a good deal to interest 
them—perhaps also to rouse them to controversy—in Professor 
Shuttleworth’s papers on that subject, the fourth of which now 
appears in the April number of the Packet. 

Some time ago the Sunday Magazine, like others of the older 
magazines, adapted itself to the literary demands of the time by 
becoming a good deal livelier than it originally was. On the 
whole, this new departure has been well sustained, as the April 
number shows. It is all the same only an average one. The 
miscellaneous articles, in particular, such as the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s “ Legends of the Crucifixion,” while of course not unread- 
able, are not sufficiently lively to attract attention. In “ Lady 
Rosalind,” the chief serial, Mrs. Emma Marshall is seen at her 
best. Weare sorry to see from such an article as “The Rev. W. 
J. Dawson at Home” that the Sunday Magazine is taking to the 
objectionable practice of interviewing. Mr. Dawson is no doubt 
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an estimable man, preacher, and writer, but was it at all desirable 
or necessary that photographs of himself, his family, his dining- 
room, &c., should be given to the public ? 


There is always something good to read, because there is always 
earnest thinking, in the New World (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., 
Boston), which is the quarterly organ of “reverent breadth” in 
American religious thought. The general tone and tendency of 
the magazine are adequately indicated by two articles in the new 
number,—“ Miracles and Christian Faith,” by Mr. John E. Russell, 
and “Thomas Henry Huxley,” by Mr. John W. Chadwick. Mr. 
Russell’s conclusion in regard to miracles is that “such events 
have no necessary or inseparable connection with religious faith ; 
that faith can be attained without the evidence of miracles, and 
can be consistently held if for any reasons the believer is led to 
doubt the historical reality of such events.” Mr. Chadwick’s 
paper on Professor Huxley is very able and remarkably fresh. 
He maintains that “our best inheritance from Huxley is a 
passionate sincerity,—a desire, above all things, to know the 
truth and publish it.” He also alludes very happily to Huxley’s 
love of controversy. “ Huxley hardly needed the advice which 
Sir Philip Sidney gave his brother, ‘Whenever you hear of a 
good war, go toit.? To hear of a good war and not go to it was 
something very difficult for him to do.” The more solidly 
scientific articles, however, are the best, such as “The Prophetic 
Religion of Israel” and “ The Religion of the Manehu Tartars.” 
The latter is very interesting. The reviews of books on ethics 
and religion are an excellent feature of the New World. They 
are numerous, and the majority of them are crisply written. 
Altogether the New World is a periodical which deserves much 
attention. There is hardly its equivalent on this side of the 
Atlantic. 


The April number of the Expository Times is very varied in its 
contents. Professor Sayce’s papers entitled “ Archeological 
Commentary on the Book of Genesis” are learned without being 
pedantic, and the same may be said of Mr. Boys-Smith’s article 
on “ Apostolic and Critical Teaching on the Position of the Penta- 
teuch.” Some of the papers have a rather scrappy look, and “ The 
Knocking Saviour” is not a happy title to give toa “ sermonette.” 
It should be noted, however, that the author hails from the 
United States. 


The most generally interesting paper in the new number of the 
Foreign Church Chronicle and Review is a biographical study of the 
late Bishop Reinkens. There is perhaps too much of “pious 
hope,” and there is certainly a great deal of sancta simplicita in 
Bishop Cleveland Coxe’s appeal, ‘‘The Catholic Religion for the 
American People.” Yet it is worthy of attention. This little 
magazine appears on the whole to discharge a useful function in 
a quietly effective fashion. 


Cottage Hospitals. By Henry C. Burdett. (Scientific Press 
Company.)—This is the third edition of Mr. Burdett’s work (the 
second was published in 1880). The intervening years have 
witnessed, as our readers are probably aware, many changes, 
mostly, it is to be hoped, in the direction of improvements sug- 
gested by enlarged experience. Mr. Burdett, in view of this fact, 
has practically rewritten his book. It has been reduced in size 
and price by the omission of matter which could be dispensed 
with. On the other hand, improvements and additions have been 
made, in places, for instance, from which hints for construction 
may be gained. An interesting table of expenses is given, from 
which we gather that the cost per bed (occupied) in one hundred 
and eighty three cottage hospitals averages £66 9s. 1d., while in 
one London hospital it ranges as high as £111 14s. 1d. Country 
infirmaries are on much the same scale, it would seem, as cottage 
hospitals, though one (Belfast) shows the abnormally low figure 
of £45 14s. 7d., Newcastle Royal Infirmary coming nearest with 
£50 9s. 6d. 


A very handsome volume, interesting, of course, primarily to 
readers in the United States, but also to us, is Wild Flowers of 
the North-Eastern States, by Ellen Miller and Margaret Christine 
Whiting (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Three hundred and eight 
species or varieties are described and figured. 


MaGazinEs AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for April :—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the Woman 
at Home, St. Nicholas, the New Review, Macmillan’s Magazine, India, 
Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, 
Harper’s Magazine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Ezpositcr, the Artist, 
the Magazine of Art, the Strand Magazine, the Strand Musical 
Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Geo- 
graphical Journal, the Month, the Anglican Church Magazine, the 
Bookman, the Parents’ Review, the Art Amateur, Knowledge, the 
History of Mankind (Part 7), the Ludgate, London Society, the 
Quiver, the Bimetallist, the Indian Magazine and Review, the Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, English Illustrated Magazine, 





—$$_____ 
To-Morrow, Gunton’s Magazine, Cosmopolis, the Country House th 
Badminton Magazine, the Pall Mall Magazine, Good Words Bai 6 
Magazine, the Author, Atalanta, the Antiquary, the aha Ho 
the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, Cassell’s uM, m 
zine, Temple Bar, the Gentleman's Magazine, Journal of the te 
Colonial Institute, Science Progress, the Economic Journal, Foe 
tecture, the Navy and Army Illustrated, International Journal 4 
Ethics, the Law Quarterly Review, the Preparatory Schools Review 
the Commonwealth. 
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The TIMES, December 28th, 1894, asks, in a Leader on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” ;— 

“ What will the little stock of accumulations which paterfamilias can hope to 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA. 

TION, JULY 14th and 15th. Two of £87 (£98 for first year), five of 

£50, six of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 
Master at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
ScuoLarsuips March 31.—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





LORENCE.—A LADY of good family wishes to hear 

a. of four others to join her after Easter at Florence, for some weeks. Inclu- 

ive terms, £14 each per month. Good references required.—Address, by letter, 
ITALIA,” 69 Arlington Road, Gloucester Gate, N.W. 





LLANBERIS MOUNT AVENUE, EALING.—A 

SELECT SCHOOL for a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GEN- 
TLEMEN, Refined Home Life, combined with Special Educational advantages. 
— from the Colonies and Abroad receive individual care and attention, The 
MI SUMMER TERM will COMMENCE APRIL 30th.—For Prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss K. G. HILL. 





(G00D HOME WANTED for favourite old HORSE; 
A 16 hands high, handsome, gentle, and willing; still up to regular work 
with light carriage. Price no object, but guarartce required of good treatment 
and final shooting, not sale.—Mrs. DAWKINS, Maisonette, Totnes, 





W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING, by a LADY. 


Terms :—1s. per 1,900 words. 
Apply, Miss NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.0. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. f 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at the 


School on JULY 28th and 29th. Governors’ Nominations of Firreew Guineas 
PER ANNUM may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain Scholarships. 





For particulars, apply to the Rev. Dk, MOULTON, Head Master. 





SUMMER TERM COMMENOBS 
FRIDAY, APRIL 24x, 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valne £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years of age on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst:d, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A NAVY CLASS will be estab- 


lished in the Summer Term. No extra charge. TERM BEGINS MAY 6th, 
—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prospectus on application to 

Miss 8. OARR, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION for three Scholarships of £40 a year, and three or more of £30 a 

year, will be HELD in JULY. Olas:ical, Modern, Science, and Engineer ng 

sides, Fees, £65 to £75 a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholar- 

ships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities. —NEXT TERM 
BEGINS APRIL 22nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, S. Devon. 
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THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and SIX COLLEGE EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be awarded in JULY.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN 
4 and ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
teptember 24th 
For Prospectus, &c., apply SECRETARY, 30 Handel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs. JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 











MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN.—Visitor : The Lorp BisHop Or CuIcHESTER. Patron : 

The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 

Moorr, lst Class History, University of Cambridge. Terms, from fifty guineas, 

Education on High-School system. Large house, private (licensed) chapel, gar- 

dens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, 
8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex.—_SUMMER THRM BEGINS APRIL 28th, 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

FILL UP not le:s than SEVEN RESIDENT, and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS, will TAKE PLACE 

in JULY NEXT.—Details may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


T EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentle men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sens of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
Modern sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
Warden. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination. Climate brac- 
ing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. R.H. 
Haining has just been elected to an Open House oe at ama 
School. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 23rd. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
a CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton, 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 19th. 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

value 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PETED for on JULY 29th, 30th, 3lst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior Scheol, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXAIBITIONS, va'ue 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 


LDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— PREPARATORY 
£CHOOL by the Seaside, of homelike character, with individual 
teaching. Scholarships gained at Winchester, Charterhouse, Westminster, 
Radley, Braifield, Malvern, &c. — Full particulars from Rev. W. G. 
WILKINSON, 








cs 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
T FARMS, LIMITED. ~~ TRAINING 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


Preparation for and introduction to Colonial life, &., Fine Sea ai 
farms 1,800 acres, DairySchool. Veterinary Science. Surveying, Hort 
Workshops, Laboratory, &c.—Full information from the Director at . 
address, or from 6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, at above 


= ni ininac! 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—An EXAM F 
be HELD on JUNE 2nd, 3rd, and 4th for at least TNATION will 
SCHOLARSHIPS; value from £30 to £60 per annum. Candiiaey PANCE 
under 15 years of age.—Particulars on application to the HEAD.M ASTER.” be 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUA 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 99¢h GA 
25th. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging beteoe gett 
£20 per annum, will be awarded, Obief Subjects, Classics and ween ae. au 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenhare’ 


——$—— 


P DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION, — 4 LEC 
| ) TURGR at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDEN? 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparati rid 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged,—Apply, Dr. D. AWS for 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, ; SON 








a 


ByPeaasros HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPp B 4’ 
—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, ETF cto 





RESDEN.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for SIX YOUNG 

LADIES. Languages, Music, Painting. Lady Principal thirteen years’ ex- 

erience in English school and family life. References given and required.—For 
rospectus, address Friiulein KNOBLAOH, Dresden-A., Walpurgisstrasse 1 1, 





EV. A. W. GREENUP, M.A., Domestic Chaplain to 

the Rt. Hon. Earl Cadogan, late Scholar of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 

RECEIVES BOYS to PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SOHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATIONS at the Public Schools. House stands in its own grounds in 

healthiest part of Suffolk. Terms, £150 per annum.—Culford Heath Parsonage, 
Bury 8. Edmund’s, 





HARLOW, ESSEX (overlooking HERTS.) 


cg ee: ae: Se as «| COLLEG E.— 

Warden: Rev. L. B. TOWNE, Vicar St. John Baptist. Head-Master and 
Chaplain: Rev. 8. G. JOEL, M.A., many years Assistant-Master, Oundle.—PRE- 
PARATORY CLASSES to enable Boys to compete for Open Scholarships and to 
secure good p'aces on entering the Public Schools. Chapel, gymnasium, &c. 
REFERENCES: The Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Sir Theodore Martin, K,O.B.; 
Dr. Haigh Brown, Charterhouse; Rev. Canon Bell, Marlborough Ooll.; Sir Dyce 
Duckworth, M.D., LL.D., Hon. Physician to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; Sir 
Edward R. Russell, Liverpool. Terms, sixty guineas.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works repartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SEORETARY at the Oollege. 


S , with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, X 
and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guiness a Term. Pree ae? 
can be obtained from the ‘Secretary. The NEXT TERM GOMMENGsS 
MAY 5th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 

18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 








EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN) 
8 and 9 YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 
EASTER TERM, 1896, 
The TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 16th. Special Classes will be 
— in Mathematics and Elementary Greek for Students who matriculated in 
anuarye 
Dr. A. A KANTHACK will begin a Course on Bacteri 
Demonstrations) on April 17th, . ertology (Lecture ane 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for Competition in 
JUNE. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary, 





ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM 5&.W 

Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A,, LL.D. (Cantab.) , 

Special care in all matters relating to health, character, and good manners: 

thorough grounding in elementary work: plenty of out-door games. In 185 

the School passed all its candidates for the London Matriculation, the Cambridge 
Local (all Form V.), and the College of Preceptors (all Form IV.) 





EWES GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Founded A.D. 1512. 
Head-Master, Rev. E. E. HODGSON (Eshibitioner of Lincoln College), assisted 
by Graduate and ot er Masters. 
ALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS gained at Lancing, Marlboro’, Winchester 
Ripon, and other Schools.—-NEXT ‘TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. m 
For Terms, Scholarships, &c , apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENOE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £100a yeir. Besides those, 

one or more Scholarships of £25 a year will be awarded to boys under 13} who 

are intended for the Navy.—Particulars and conditions fromthe HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the Oollege, Clifton, Bristol. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE.—FOUR JUNIOR 
PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £30 for 3 years) and TWO HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £20 for 3 years) will be competed for on MAY 5th— 
7th.—For information as to Junior and Senior Scholarships, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM 
(Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by a University 
Graduate, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS and the ROYAL 
NAVY. Boys under six years of age are taught in the Kinder-Garten Depart- 
ment, which is in the charge of a Teacher cert ficated by the Froebel Society. 
Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age.—PIXHOLMKE, DORKING. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frenc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Rey. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master,. 





DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Miss MILLIGAN 

‘J (late of Richmond, Surrey) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG 

LADIKS for BOARD and EDUCATION. Visiting masters, Careful attention 

— to health, comfort, training, and recreation. House well situated close to 

ake and mountains. Terms moderate, Highest English and foreign references, 
—Miss MILLIGAN, Plaisance, Parkring, Ziirich. 





LENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Several 

oF sl tp Geeta tee en of £80, and others of less value— 
e xamination in “— iculars, ] . 

Estat» Osliegy; Gicnalicead or particulars, apply Rey. the WARDEN, 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—A HEAD-MASTER will be 

REQUIRED for the Michaelmas Term, about the middle of September. 

He must be a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge, and in Priest’s orders. All 

applications must be sent on or before May Ist to the BURSAR of Rossall, who 

will give all needful information. Addres:, Captain J, ROBERTSON, Bursar, 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire, 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1896, and suc 
ceeding days, for the awarding of the following :— 

1, A SOHOLARSHIP of £75 for One Year to the best Candidate in Chemistry 
and Physics who is under Twenty-five years of age. 

2. A SCHOLARSHIP of £75 for One Year to the best Oandidate in Biology 
(Animal and Vegetable) and Physiology who is under Twenty-five years of age. 

Candidates for these two Scholarships must not have entered to the Medica) 
or Surgical Practice of any London Medical School. 
3. A SCHOLARSHIP of £150 and the Preliminary Scientific Exhibition of 
£50 each, tenable for One Year, in Physics, Chemistry, Vegetable Biology, and 
Animal Biology. Oandidates for these must be under Couey years of age, and 
must not have entered to the Medical or Surzical Practise at any Med cal School. 
4, JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION of £21 for One Year in Latin and Mathe- 
matics, with any one of the Languages—Greek, French, and German. (Classical 
Books as in Matriculation of Univ. of London, June, 1896.) Candidates must 
not have entered at any Medical School. 
The successful Candidates in all cases will be required to enter to the full 
course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital inthe October succeeding the Examination. 
For full particulars, apply to Dr. T. W. SHORE, Warden of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 





ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 7 
Students entering then are eligib!e to compete for the Entrance Scholarships 
in eal and October, Twenty-seven Scholarships and Prizes are offered 
annually. i 
Special arrangements are made to meet the requ'rements of Students enterirg 
in the Summer Session, 

‘ A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the pro- 
ession. 

For prospectus and full particulars apply to 


Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 








Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ch: to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home-or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager. 
R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 
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S BSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly soljcited, as the 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SY exceeded the ordinary income by £5,441, 
or Ranker?— ndon and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 


the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
Bis ray. HOLMES, Esq. Treasurers, 
C. L. TODD, Secretary. 
st. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


tanded property. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the next Half- 
ly Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will 
NOE on MONDAY, June 8th, 1895.—In addition to the Examination 
ooMM University, Provincial Examinations will be held at University College, 
at the with : University College, Bangor; The Modern School, Bedford; Mason 
Aberys Birmingham ; University College, Bristol; Damfries College (for Uni- 
College, tage) Cardiff ; The Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (for ladies only) ; St. 
versity 4 College, Downside; The Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; The Royal 
ot College, Epsom; The County Oollege, Hereford ; The Yorkshire College, 
Medi . The Wyggeston Schools, Leicester ; St. Edward’s College, Liverpool ; 
Leetes College, Liverpool; The Owens College, Manchester; Rutherford 
pe Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Unive: sity College, Nottingham ; The Athenwum, 
¢ tet a The Convent of the Sacred Heart, Roehampton; Firth College, 
ri field : Stony hurst College, and St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. 

Ever Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
perlieaton Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the commencement of the Examination. 

April 7th, 1996. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
y willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 


rms tis. 4 
forms, nent Gr Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 


commended,—Address, 





R. PEROWNE’S CO-OPERATIVE CRUISES and 
’ EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 

1. TEN GUINEA SWISS TOURS. Davos Platz,the Engadine and the Italian 
Lakes, Grindelwald, the Oberland, and Zermatt. (MAY to SEPTEMBER.) 

2 SIXTEEN GUINEA ROME TOURS (SPRING and AULUMN). 

3. TWENTY GUINEA ORUISE TO THE NORTHERN CAPITALS (MAY 
and SEPTEMBER). St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, Christiania, and Stockholm, 
Twenty-six Days. - 

4 BIGHTEEN GUINEA MEDITERRANEAN ORUISE (SEPTEMBER— 
OvLTOBER). Lisbon, Tangier, Malaga (for Granada), Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, 
Corsica, and the Riviera. Twenty-three Days, 

5. TWENTY-ONE GUINEA PALESTINE ORUISE (NOVEMBER and 
JANUAKY). Palestine, Egypt, Sicily, and Malta. 

6. ICELANDIC AND NORWEGIAN CRUISES, 

The Baltic and Mediterranean Cruises are on the magnificent 8.S, ‘Midnight 
Sun,’ 3,188 tons register, 3,500 horse power. 

Plans of steamers, ond full details, from the SECRETARY, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 21 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, Please 

Sate Wants, Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOUOKSAOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





PBODENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS «4 2 os se, «= £23,000,000 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Norv be addressed to the Epitor, but 


to the PuBLisHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


FROM A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


CLASSES AND MASSES; 
OR, 


WEALTH, WAGES, AND WELFARE IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 
A Handbook of Social Facts for Political 
Thinkers and Speakers. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d, 











NOW READY, 


STRIKES AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





NOW READY. 


CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY. 


By ADOLF HARNACK. 


Translated, with the Author’s sanction, 


By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS, 
with an Introductory Note, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. net. 





NOW READY, 


FATHER ARCHANGEL OF 
SCOTLAND, 


and other Essays. 

By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘‘ Notes on the District of Menteith,” and 
GABRIELA CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 
Author of “‘ Santa Teresa, her Life and Times,” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d, 





NOW READY, 


A WOMAN WITH A FUTURE. 


By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grasshoppers.” 


Orown 8yo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. ; paper covers, price 2s. 6d, 





NOW READY. 


OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Author of ‘“‘An Isle in the Water.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 





NOW READY, 


GOBELIN GRANGE, 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 








| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 
| best 
| TOOTH POWDER, 

and contains no mineral acid or gritty substances. 

Ask anywhere for 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

| the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box, 


ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO 








*.* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 


“It is excellent in ‘quality and flavour.” tb d 
—The Lancet. OO ° 





NOW READY. 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 


By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of the ‘‘The Comedy of Cecilia.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 61, 





VOLS, I, to VI. NOW READY. 


THE STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In 25 vols. crown 8¥o, bound in art canvas, gilt top, containing Photograyuro 
Frontispieces printed on Japanesa paper, price 2s, 6d. per vol, 
Also to be had in full limp leather, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. per vol. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 


London: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, Soho Squara. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


NEW NOVEL BY DORA RUSSELL. 
A PATA PAST. 


By the Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” ‘* The Vicar’s Governess,”” 
“Beneath the Wave,” &c. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE B 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA aed peut Inet. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-fres 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Loxpoy. Code: Unicopg. . 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, w., LONDon, 








What must I do to get well, and how can I keep so? 
Mrs. ELMA STUART, Toutley Hall, Wokingham, Berks. 





U PStaAiRs, and DOWNSTAIRS 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


By 
Twelfth Kdition, rewritten and greatly en'arged. Handsome volume, 320 pp., | YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (b 
y 


price 5s. net, or post-free from herself, 5s, 6d. 
Sole Trade Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO., Ltd., London, E.C. 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 


The Duke oF ARGYLL writes :—I now feel that a'l other remedies I have | in quantities at the rate of 103, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
’ 


ever taken were addressed to the symptoms alone, not t» the causes and sources | Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscripti 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shou!d be sent, 


of disease. The Salisbury Treatment......as clearly explained in your book, 
makesa direct attack upon those causes, on principles which seem to me to be as 





ons and 
—Bankers, 


sound and simple in theory, as I have found them to be successful in practice.” Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S, w, 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE, soe 


P His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ssi {His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

Prrsipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarnMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of bana ate Derourry-Cuairman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 
Puysician—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq,, F.L.A. 

Secrrtary—G. H. HODGSON, Hsq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £38,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 
BONUS YEAR, 1896,—All with-profit Policies in force on June Ist, 1896, will share in the distribution, 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE BoNvs. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid forthe introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGpoM. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE axp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES orantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


PROMPTLY AN 
ASTHMA, | ceeecTuALLY RELIEVED 
BRONCHITIS, 


BY THE USE OF 
SAVORY & MOORE’S 

DIFFICULT BREATHING |DATURA TATULA. 

Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non. 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation—Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58.,and10s, SAVORY & MOORE, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


MEDOC. 

















HE UNION BANE of 





AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, rer Dozen. Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Bots. }-Bots. —— 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ide A 
light Dinner Wine, or for using Paid-up Capital .......sscccrssrseeseves &1,500,000 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, Reserve Fund 1,000,000 


will be found equal to wine usually Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 


sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 





a <= .~ ane on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
8T. ESTEPHE. Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, . 


Superior DINNER WINH, old in 7 
bottle. We can strongly recom- — REMITTANQES are made to the 


mend thiswine. On comparison it 
Sil Getnend anesl tn wiasetenes Ite, Se BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 


at much higher prices by thesmall 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, which may be ascertained on application, 


ae 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= at in bottle, at 22s,, 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 











W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 











HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 





A GIRL OF YESTERDAY. 


By Mre, F, Hay Newron. 1 vol. crown 840, 65, 


A MINE OF WEALTH. By 


Esmx% Stuart, Author of ** Married to Order.” 
* Kestell of Greystone,” &c. 3 vols. P 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and 
cther Stvries. By Mrs, Forrester, Author of 
“Viva,” ‘My Lord and My Lady,” &. 1 yo), 
crown 8yo, 6s, 


TREGARTHEN. By G, 


Norway. 3 vols, 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, 


and otber Storie. By ELeanor Ho.wes, 
Author of “ The Price of a Pearl,” “ To-day and 
To morrow,” &o, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


ERICA’S HUSBAND. By 


ADELINE SerGgantT, Author of “Sir Anthony,” 
** Marjory’s Mistike,” &. 2 vols, 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE FORUM. 
No, 2, Vol. XXI. APRIL, 1896. 1s, 6d, 


Cuier Contents. 

DEFICIENCY OF REVENUE THE CAUSE OF Ovr Fixin- 
c1aLItis. By Job: Sherman. 

Two SourH AFRICAN ConsTiItuTIONS. By the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P. 

THE CaTHopE Ray: ITS OHARACTER AND EFFECTS, 
By A. W. Wright. 

TEACHING: A TRADE OR A Proression? By J.G. 
Schurman., 

FoIBL¥s OF THE New Woman. By Ella W. Winston. 

Tue PRESENT OUTLOOK OF SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. 
By William Morris, 

GLIMMERINGS OF A Future Lire. By Richard 


Hodgson. 
&e., &c., &c. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 24 Bedford Street, Strand 








GRATEFUL, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


COMFORTING. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BOILING WATER OR MILE. 








eth se ACCIDENT 
ASSURANCE. 


£1,000 TICKETS 
NOW ISSUED AT 


ALL STATIONS ror ALLCLASSES. 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
RAILWAY PASSENGER®S’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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Siemens 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY 
AND SEASIDE. 

A SELECTION FROM 
BENTLEY’S 

FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


sformly bound, each in 1 vol. 
id pont 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
Sir Godfrey’s Grand-daughters. 
Basil Lyndhurst. 

Lover or Friend ? 
Mary St. John. — 
Wooed and Married. 

ie’s Memories. 
_ Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. — 
Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. 
Wee Wifie. 
For Lilias. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


My Lady Nobody. 
“ God’s Fool.” 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Old Maid’s Love. 

The Greater Glory. 








By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


Diana Tempest. 
Sir Charles Danvers. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
Between the Heather and the Northern 
Sea. 
The Haven Under the Hill. 
In Exchange for a Soul. 
Tales of the North Riding. 
Cleveden. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Scylla or Charybdis ? 
A Beginner. 
Mrs. Bligh. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye Sweetheart. 
Nancy. 
Joan. 
Not Wisely but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 
“Doctor Cupid.” 
Alas ! 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
From Moor Isles. 
Aldyth. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 
Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth, 


By L. DOUGALL. 
The Madonna of a Day. 
Each in One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., 
at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls 
in Town or Country. 




















RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
; NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
/ Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





NOTICE.—In future the Invex to the “‘ SPEcraToR” 
will be published hal/-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through and 
— or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE AND CO’S 
‘NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF THE BARRAS MEMOIRS. 
Vols. III. and IV. ready NEXT WEDNESDAY, April 15th. 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


Edited, with a General Introduction, Prefaces, and Appendices, by GEORGE 
DURUY. Translated by CHARLES E. ROCHE. With 7 Portraits in Helio- 
gravure, 2 Facsimiles, and 2 Plans. In 4 vols. large demy, handsomely bound in 
buckram, gilt top, 16s. per volume. 


The third and fourth volumes of the Memoirs of Barras will be read even more 
eagerly than the first two, both by the general reader and by the student of the 
Revolutionary period, of the Directorial régime, of the First Empire, and of the 
Restoration. The volumes abound in anecdote and personal details of the celebrities of 
the period: Talleyrand, Mme. de Staél, Benjamin Constant, together with a number of 
personages connected with the Restoration, are dealt with in caustic fashion. But, 
above all, Barras has himself penned a history of the Directorate such as its worst 
enemy could not have outlined. 








SECOND EDITION now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


A Few Memories 


Mary Anderson 


(Mme. de Navarro). 


With Reproductions from Portraits of the Author by G. F. 
Watts, R.A., G. H. Boucnuton, R.A., F. D. MILteEt, 
and DECORATIVE PIECES by Atrrep Parsons. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, ros. 6d. 

THE TIMES.—“ Miss Mary Anderson has accomplished a difficult task with perfect 
success, and we can give her volume no higher praise than to say that it reflects in a 
curiously complete way that element of unconscious attraction which, together with the 
actress’s acknowledged beauty, counted for so much in her success upon the stage.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The long-looked-for reminiscences of Miss Mary Anderson 
are precisely what her art and character would lead us to expect. Madame de Navarro 
has not lost the bright and girlish charm by dint of which Mary Anderson conquered 
the world.” 

SPECTATOR.—* These ‘Memories’ are all of real interest. The simplicity and 
perfect unaffectedness of the book has a charm of its own.” 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


VENEZUELA: 
HISTORICAL & DESCRIPTIVE. 


By W. E. CURTIS. With a Coloured Map and Appendix, cloth, 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* This book is happy in the time of its birth, and it will be 
widely read. Every line is interesting, and most of the work is full of genuine instruc- 
tion. There is an excellent map of Venezuela.” 


KOKORO: 


Hints of the Japanese Inner Life. 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” “Out of 
the East,” &c. Cloth, 5s. 
This book, by a keen observer and brilliant English writer, deals largely with tendencies 
and traits, illustrated, if not developed, by the War; and it is a valuable contribution 
towards a just appreciation of the Japan of to-day. 








London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 45 Albemarle Street, W. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Orown 8y0, 6s. 


HIS HONOUR AND A LADY. By Sara 
JEANNETTE Duncan. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS. 
GRYLL GRANGE. By Thomas Love 


Peacock. Illustrated by F. H. Townszenp. With an Introduction by 
GeorGeE Sarntssury. Orown 8vo, 33, 6d. 








16mo, 1s., cloth; 1s. 6d., Persian; each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s 


Edition. Vol. XI., The BROOK, and other Poems. Vol, XII., IDYLLS 
of the KING, Part I. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By J. R. Green, M.A, Vol, V., PURITAN ENGLAND, 1603—1644, 
Globe 8yo, 5s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Wrtt1am Kyiaut, To be completed in 16 
volume:. Vols, I. and II., Globe 8vo, 5s, 
GLOBE.—“' There appears to be no doubt that, when finished, this issue of the 
works of Wordsworth will, for fullneas and accuracy, hold the field.” 











8vo, 12s, net. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION IN BRITAIN. 


By Pavut pE Rovsiers, Author of “American Life.” With a Preface by 
HENRI DE TOURVILLE. Translated by F. L. D. HERBERTSON. 





Royal 8vo, 1s. net. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 
Frieprich RatzeL, Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L, Part VII. (to be 
completed in 30 Monthly Parts). Llustrated. 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HENRY CALLAWAY, M.D., D.D., First 


Bishop of Kaffraris. His Life-History and Work; a Memoir, By Marian 
8S. Bennam. Edited by the Rev. Canon Benuam, 





Demy 4to, 6s, net. 


ASYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 


After the Westcott and Hort Text. By the Rev. ArtTHuUR WRIGHT. M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s Oollege, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘ The Compo- 
sition of the Four Guspels.” 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol, VIII. APRIL. No. 31, 
Price 3s, 6d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, 

Contents: —Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology. VI. The Torah in its 
Aspect of Law, by 8. Schechter.—Poetry : Passover Hymn, and Light and 
Darkness, translated by Mrs. Henry Lucas; The Burning of the Law, translated 
by Miss Nina Davis.—The Cotton Grotto, an Ancient Quarry in Jerusalem, by 
Cyrus Adler.—Dr. Wiener on the Dietary Laws, by C. G. Montefiore.—Yedaya 
Bedaresi, a Fourteenth Century Hebrew Poet and Philosopher, by J. Chotzner.— 
Indited Chapters of Jehudah Hadassi’s ‘‘ Eshkol Hakkover,” by Prof. W. Bacher, 
—Johann Reuchlin, the Father of the Study of Hebrew among Christians, by S. 
A. Hirsch,—A Collation of Armenian Texts of the Testaments of (1) Judah; (2) 
Dan; (3) Joseph; (4) Benjamin, by F, C, Conybeare.—Critical Notices.— 
Miscellanea, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








JUST PUBLISHED, super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 21s. 


FROM 


NORTH POLE TO EQUATOR: 


Studies of Wild Life and Scenes in Many Lands. 
BY THE NATURALIST-TRAVELLER, 


ALFRED EDMUND BREHM, 
Author of “ Bird-Life,” “Tierleben,” &c. 


Translated from the German by MARGARET R. THOMSON. 
Edited by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. 
With Highty-three Illustrations from Original Drawings. 


From the TIMES. 

“ Among the multitude of good books on natural history now issuing from the 

press this deserves a high place. It is both informing and entertaining.” . 
From the DAILY NEWS. 

“The work contains many excellent descriptions of the scenery, people, and 
customs of the various countries in which the author travelled. The capital 
description of Nubia and the Nile Rapids, and of the desert tribesmen, derives 
additional interest from the fact that a new Anglo-Egyptian expedition is now 
marching to the Soudan,” 

From the SPEAKER, 

* A fascinating volume of travel by the late well-known German naturalist, 
Alfred Brehm...... The present book is in many respects remarkable, and not 
least for the minuteness of its observation of birds and beasts in almost every 
quarter = = globe, The illustrations are many, and, like the translation, they 
are excellent,” 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C08 List, 


NEW BOOK BY MR. E. F, KNIGHT. 


MADAGASCAR IN WAR 
TIME: 


The Experiences of “‘ The Times” Special Correspondent 
with the Hovas during the French Invasion of 1895 


By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Author of “ Where Three Empires Meet,” &, 





With numerous Illustrations and Map, 8yo, 12s, 6q. 
[On Monday next, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Wew Volume. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G, and A, E. 1, warsoy, 


BILLIARDS. 
By Major W. BROADFOOT, R.E. 
With Contributions by A. H. Boyp, Sypennam Dixon, W. 


- 
DupLey D, Pontirex, RussELL D. Waker, and 
ReainaLp H. R. Rimineton-WILson, 





J Forp, 


With 30 Illustrations by Lucien Davies, R.I., and from Photographs, and 
numerous Diagrams and Figures, 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. [On Monday neat, 





NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKY. 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 


2 vols. Svo, 36s, 





NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


EAST AND WEST. 


ESSAYS by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E., C.S.1. 
With 41 Illustrations by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo, 18s, 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c, 


With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 





* Those who remember the ‘ Life’ of John Gladwyn Jebb, Mr. Haggard’s friend 
(and no one who read it can have forgotten it), will find a good deal in this book 
to remind them of that intrepid and miraculous Englishman.’”’—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


OLD MR. TREDGOLD 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Crown &vo, 63, 


** Mrs, Oliphant’s latest novel gives us o best character-sketch she has pro- 


duced since ‘ Miss Marjoribanks,.’”’—Wor 





With 55 Illustrations by J. F, Sullivan and Florence K. Upton, Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 


AMONG THE FREAKS. 


By W. L. ALDEN. 


“This book is full of fan from beginning to end. Any reader who can laugh is 
sure tu enjoy it.”—Scotsman. 





With 94 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 


THE MAGNETIC CIRCUIT IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By Dr. H. DU BOIS, 


Privatdocent in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by Dr. ATKINSON, 


Formerly Professor of Experimental Science in the Staff College, Sandhurst. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S LIST. 


mirable autobiography.”’—The Wor.p. 
66 An — t published, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


CONFIDENCES: 


bi hical Sketch, addressed to my 
oe Descendants, 


By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 


‘mes :—“ These *Oonfidences’ are delightful reading for all and 
Rn pow to hear the man speaking to us familiarly, and we feel sure 


manner of the work. 
" understan? minster Gazette :— This is a charming book. These ‘Confi- 
— bear on every page the impress of their genial author.” 
— Scotsman says ye The who'e book is a reflex of the the author’s gracefal 
nie is light, playful, and entertaining.” ‘ 
veThe Daily Chronicle says:—‘* * My Confidences’ bubble with good humour. It 
would be difficult to find an unkindly thing in these reminiscences,” 


NEW VOLUME OF 
‘The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 


Just published, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net. 
Volume XLVI. (POCOCK—PUCKERING) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
I, was published on January Ist, 1885, and a further Volume will be 
sneak Geantecly tatil the completion of the Work. 


MR. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, crown 8vo, 6s. 


CLEG KELLY, ARAB or tue ClTY. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


From the World :—** Mr. Crockett’s characters have an exuberant individuality 
that is most engaging. His attitude as a delineator of submerged humanity 
recalls that of Dickens at his best......Cleg himself is‘a broth of a boy,’ and 
Vera a girl with a heart of gold,” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—*‘ If ever there was an ideal character in fiction, it 
is this heroic ragamuffin.” 

From the Christian World:—"'Cleg is the most fascinating specimen of the 
fiery, untamed boy we have had the pleasure of meeting for many years.” 

From the Aberdeen Free Press :—“ A story of singular readableness. It rivets 
attention, It is rich in human interest. Humour and pathos abound in it. 
That it, will eustain Mr. Crockett’s reputation and increase his popularity is 


certain,’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





MESSRS. HENRY beg to announce that they have 
published VOL, XI. 
(being the first volume of the English Edition) of 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE, Ph.D., 


Lecturer at the University of Glasgow. 
THE VOLUME CONTAINS— 
THE CASE OF WAGNER. 
NIETZSCHE CONTRA WAGNER. 
THE TWILIGHT OF THE IDOLS. 
THE ANTICHRIST. 
Medium 8vo, buckram extra, 10s. 6d. net. 


“We are of opinion that the publication of Nietzsche’s works in England and in 
the English language will have a most important influence on our literary, political, 
and moral opinions, Whether or no they will affect us in any vital degree we must 
leave for time to show. Of this weare certain, thata full appreciation of Nietzsche's 
teaching will direct the activities of many thoughtful men and women into ways 
quite diferent from those they are now treading.” —BOoKSELLING, 


Prospectus of the complete series post-free on application. 


H. HENRY and CO., Ltd., 93 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. Price 2s, 6d. 





ConTENTs, 


EPIsoDES OF THE MoNTH. 

Ecyrr anp Enctanp, By Lord Farrer. 

Statiy PasHa aND THE SupAN. By Captain F. D. Lugard, 0.B, 

Nationa Granantes. By R. A. Yerburgh, M.P. 

Joun Byrom, By Leslie Stephen. 

Tue Humorous AsPrct or OnI~pHoop. By Professor Sully. 

Miuitia. By Lord Raglan, 

Inrinma Vincvra Carrratrs, By C. J. Darling, Q.C., M.P. 

Tue Forces or TEMPERANCY. By Arthur Shadwell. 

THE Britisa Case aGarnst VENEZUELA, (With two Maps.) By the Editor, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 





(HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

Book allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 

> ne % ont donna Piper Loner one. and age free. Orders by 
return.— 

Btreet, Lonnie he and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo, 2ls. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narra- 
tive of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, 
the Himalayas, the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884 
to 1894. By Captain Frank Youneuuspanp, C.LE., 
Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical 
Society. 
**A delightful book. remarkable even amongst the many volumes of Asiatic 
travel which have lately been published,””—Duily Telegraph, 


A New University Extension Manual. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPERE AND His PREDECESSORS. 


By FREDERICK S. BOAS, M.A,, 
Formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 


*,* This book is sold either as one of the volumes of the 
series of University Extension Manuals, edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrew’s University (crown 8vo, 63.), or as @ 
Library Book (large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d.) 


With Maps and Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. Based on Private and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. By H. D. Trarut. 


** A worthy memorial of the intrepid explorer who did more than any man to 
stimulate interest in the frozen North and to develop the geography of the 
Arctic regions, eventually sacrificing his life to his unconquerable ambition to 
discover the North-West Passage.”—Morning Post, 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to 
Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Grorce 
Borrow. A New Edition, carefully Revised, with Notes and 
Glossary, by the late Ratpn Untick Burke, Author of “A 
History of Spain.” 
‘Nothing better than the typs, or than Mr, Ulick Burke’s brief notes and 
glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”—Times, 
“ The ‘ Bible in Spain’ has never been more adequately presented than in thie 
instance.”—Globe. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL REFORM. Essays 
Critical and Constructive. By THomas Mackay, Author of 
“The English Poor,” Editor of “A Plea for Liberty,” &c. 


“Mr. Mackay handles the subject with great ability...... He writes moderatels 
and sensibly, and shows a thorough grasp of the subject.’’—Scotsman. 





A WEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.6., K.T. 


JUST OUT, 8vo, 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law 


in Christian Theology. 


OTHER WoRKS BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic 
Science due to Neglected Elements. 8vo, 18s. 


‘* Every page is marked by some novelty of treatment of old theories, and is 
the outcome of fresh individual observation...... To many it will seem that the 
most valuable elements in the ‘Unseen Foundations’ are the skill, insight, and 
force with which moral laws, not to be voted down or suspended by popular 
acclamation, are detected underlying the infinite variety of economical facts.” 


—Times. 
Nineteenth Edition, 


THE REIGN OF LAW. 


crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A masterly book. Strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first page 
to its last.” —Spectator. 


THE UNITY OF NATURE. Third Edition, 


8vo, 12s. 


IRISH NATIONALISM: an Appeal to History. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. 


THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, and other 


Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKs. 





New Library Novels. 
THE HARDING SCANDAL. By Frank 


BakRETT. 2 vols, 103. net. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Watrsr 


Brsayt. 2 vols., 10s, net. [May Ist. 


THE MASTER OF TRENANCE. By T. W. 


Speicur, Author of ‘“‘The Grey Monk.” 3 vols., 15s. net. 


A POINT OF CONSCIENCE. By Mrs. 


Houneerrorp. 8 vols., 15s. net. 
“What an excellent thing is a novel by Mrs. Hungerford! It makes the most 
dyspeptic cheerful,’’—Standard, 





New Six-Shilling Books. 
A CROWN OF STRAW. By Atten 


Upwarp. [April 13th. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON: a Romance. By 
Rosrrt Louis Stevenson. (His Last Book.) [May. 


THE CRUCIFORM MARK: the Strange Story 


of Richard Tregenna, M.B. By RiccarpO STEPHENS. 


“Page after page of this curious freakish story may be devoured for the 
sheer interest cf the dialogue and the living quality of the characters; and if 
uny man knows better how to curdle the blood with eerie suggestiveness, I have 
yet to meet his work.”’"—Morning Leader, 


A WOMAN INTERVENES. 
Bark. With Illustrations by Hal Hurst, 


** The steadily sustained flow of quiet humour and touches of quaint philosophy 
end an additional charm to a very wholesome novel.’’— World. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN 


OF ARC. By tke Sreur Louis pe Conte, Edited by Marx Twain. With 
12 Illustrations, [Shortly. 


AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By C.J. Wits, 


Author of ‘ The Pit-Town Coronet,” [ Shortly. 


THE TRACK OF A STORM. By Owen Hatz. 


**We may cafely prophesy that any one who once takes it in hand will not lay 
ét down again until the last page is finished.’’—St. Paul's, 


By Roperr 





Three-and~Sixpenny Novels. 
THE DRIFT OF FATE. By Dora Rvssett. 
THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK: 


a Romance of Maoriland. By ATHA WESTBURY. [ Shortly. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. ByS. R. Crockert, 


Gitsert PARKER, HAROLD FrepERICc, “Q,” and W.CxLark Rousse.t. With 
12 Illustrations by F. Brangwyn, (Shortly, 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. By 


Sir WALTER Besant, Author of * All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’’ With 
12 Illustrations by W. H. Hyde. 


BASILE THE JESTER. By J. E. Muppock. 


With a Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. 


THE REAL LADY HILDA. By B. M. 


Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington.” SECOND EDITION. 


THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. 


By Dick Donovan. SECOND EDITION, 


THE GOLDEN ROCK. By Ernest Gtav- 


Moar Author of “A Fair Colonist,” &. With a Frontispiece by Stanley 
Wood. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. By Grant 


ALLEN. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By Justin H. 


McCartuy. 





‘Three~and~Sixpenny Novels, 


Continued. 


A LIVING LIE. By Pav Bourcrr, With 


New Preface by the Author. Translated by Joun pr VILLIERS 


THE TREMLETT DIAMONDS. By Atay Sr, 


Avusry, Author of “ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart.” 


DORIS AND I, &c. By Joun Sraryorp. 


[Shor tly, 
ROME. By Emire Zora, Author of « Phe 
Downfall.” Translated by E. A. VizereLty. (May, 


THE THREE GRACES. By Mrs. Hunczr. 


FORD. With 6 Illustrations by M. L. Kirk. [April 93rd 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. New Volume 


of the Collected Edition of CHarLEs Rraprx’s Novels, 





New Two-Shilling Novels, 
* THE WOMAN OF THEIRON BRACELETS 


By Frank Barrett. 


WOMAN AND THE MAN. By Ronzrr 


Bucuanan. 


* VILLAGE TALES & JUNGLE TRAGEDIES 


By B. M. Croker, 


THE TIGER LILY. By G. Manvitie Funy, 
RUJUB THE JUGGLER. By G. A. Henry. 
THE ONE TOO MANY. By E. Lynn Lintoy, 


HEATHER AND SNOW. By Gzorcz 
IN DIREST PERIL. By D. Canisme 


TWO OFFENDERS. By Ovrpa. 
* THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By Georcr 


R. Sims, 


A HUSBAND FROM THE SEA. ByT. W. 


SPEIGHT. 
(Those marked * may also be had in cloth, 2s. 6d.) 


UNDER TWO FLAGS. By Ourpa. Popular 
Ls 


Edition, set in new type, mediam 8vo, 6d, ; cloth, lr, ortly. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
**Handy Novels”? Series. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


MONTE CARLO STORIES. 


BaRRETT. 


BLACK SPIRITS AND WHITE: Ghost 
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